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EDUCATION ACCORDING TO the centuries have labored, through h 


CARLYLE! the past is given to the future, and to | 
CARLYLE was a great spirit. His books all the future is bound in ! r its 
are the chief or only exponents of his great worthy creatures yet to be No prize is 
ness and spirituality Like many other too high for his struggle, and no training 
gre: souls he was a bundle of inecon- Is too severe for this cl ! e gods, 1 S 
sistencies and contradictions. He was at rother of the immortals ‘or him t 
once a pessimist and an optimist; in his this creature of origin so nol f destiny 
tastes a democrat, in his theories an aristo so sublime, no education is I 


but giving us With Platonic mysticism ‘ vie interpret 


rat: commending silence, 


gues in many volumes; an incarna 


tion of great power, intellectual and emo- | 
tional it irritated by the common pains ‘‘What is ma Ar 
and penalties of life; a Seotchman who ears Bre 
she? AS s \ 
st strenuously promoted the doctrine of . his Me 
real, the great, the good. The strong sia esiiisil ies e 
man, the hero, whether in literature or in yntextured the Lo 
history, was his supreme human idol. s revealed to 
Carlyle’s thoughts about education, Umion and D , 
scattered throughout the eight thousand =e Sate e ¥ “ 7 
pages of his twenty volumes, are, however, tr eet we . 


far more consistent and more free from Colors and Forms, as it wert t 


contradictions, in a realm of thought where extricably o 


> . . . rth of (j ~ 
consistency and freedom from contradiction “°™Y ° 4 
ld , ; entre of Imm« S t ! } 
are seldom found, than one would be in- he al H ‘ ‘ 
. esi e lee | é é 
Cll! ed to believe. know. t , ’ 

The subject of education is man. And free in its celestial primeval brightn en hi 
who and what is man? He is not, accord- though but for mome “ 
‘ 9 d Saint ( anat ‘ 

ing to Carlyle’s interpretation, a worm of 
oo amar H - rue SHEEKINAH M 
the dust. nor is he a butterfly of beautiful PRESENCE n f (+ ¢ ) 


existence; rather he is the child of God, a our hearts. as in our f 


creature born into an infinite universe and Such is Carlyle’s perception, according 


destined for an eternal existence. For him ,, his autobiography. ‘‘Sartor Resartus 


> 1 } ‘ \lar 
third of a series of articles. The first o1 of the man who is to be educated Man is 
** Education according to Gladstone,’’ was printed thus made only a litt ( wer than the gods 
= e issue of ScHOOL AND Society for January and is crowned with ¢ ry and honor 
, e second on Emerson in the issue for O 
tober 16 Other articles will follow on Ruskin, 2**Sartor R 


M Ni vyman, Matthe w Arnold and Goethe. Lauriat Vo | | 
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though not only power 


edueated is the intellect. The intel- 


the fount and origin of other forces 
xcellences It is that part of an 
Ss « the rhest improve 
\t t is the weakest faculty 
n than it isin the animal. It 
at lops, and becomes united 
\ ruler of the created world. 
S lities, the root of which is 
t. are infinit Instinct has no like 
! provement. It is as perfect 
nage. Intellect is intrinsically 
t part of man’s being. Of this 
f intellect Carlyle says 
\ fy ind S , 
I ) ive 
eve b he is 
) I ft Universe S 
I e same this 
I ) of Hea whon neé fo 
om if ‘ o not fol 
‘ ‘ Hun Intelle f y 
the ex sun iry of H 
‘ ofa oO ships a d wor 
re 


lack of this element of intelleet pro- 


es grievous evils and of these are many 
ls; perhaps the chief of them being a 
k wisdom. But education acting upon 

ntelleet serves to correct this primary 


quality and element. It creates wisdom. 
Wisdom has been defined by Burke as 
the application of knowledge to affairs. 
Solomon also has given many definitions of 
t still well worth considering. Of this 
perb quality and the man who embodies 

{ rlvle Says: 

ema the man with the gift of method, 
f f f ess and valor, all of which are of the 
sis of wisdom; who has insight into what is 
) it f. vy out of what, the eye 

e¢ i { 0; who is fit to administe 

1 guidingly commar rT the stror 
‘Latter-Day Pan ets Edition de Luxe 
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mal His muscles 1 bones are ) 
rs; but his so s stronger, | 
irer ~ be er i é Ti 

et id ever \ be é 
I y tr such na Be 
gieam fr the same ete i yle-s 
the lestil s 1 men, that a n 
the first pla nora wl 1 
erwise! But it is e heart a 
betore e ! ] s ki 
know therefo t t Go i 
ind vi I s, that Hope is 
all es of s I e of H 
It was many years after Carly 


the essay on ‘‘Charti 
quotation is taken tha 
f the of 
time of installat 
all 


dresses were fi 


8) 


University 
his 
his 


famous of ac 


be 


WwW, 


with advice to the 
spoke. At this time 
wisdom. 

You are ever to be 
| 1 that the S 

lon namely, sound 
ecision as to all the ‘ 
and habi f be 

ir insight and loyal a 


can not be exaggerated; 
ment of man: Blessed 
standing. ’’ 


The wisdom to which the master 
of Solom: 


set 


the 
refers to excellence 


is W isdom in 


moral. 


truth clearly, accurat 


hensively and in its 


pure and to a will of which the choi 


right. 
true, the good, and 
Greek, the Hebrew a1 
4‘*Chartism,’’ Edition 
riat, Vol. XVI., p. 63. 
> ** Inaugural 
& Lauriat, Vol. XVI., p. 


10n 


Address, ’? 


sm’’ fron 

t he was chos 
Edinburg! 
he 


idresses—and 


it 


cry ‘ 


said—w! 


students to 


, too, he ret 
f 
appre i 
S it ) 
ng 
é i of 
that g 


nse 


both 


ely, largely, 


symmetry 


the beautif 


1d the Seote } 
ae Luxe, | 
Edition de | 


intellectu 


It stands for an intellect wl 


It represents the Greek ideal 


y 


n 


| ‘ 


refers to a heart of which the emotions 


Ais 














rpretation and commendation of the 
uring this most excellent thing, 
“ls at least are specially provided. 

s the university. But in the quest 

it may itself fail. Of such fail- 

s no lack of conviction in the 
Carlyle, and especially in ‘‘Sartor 
is.’’ Hle is indeed free in cursing 
ng ridicule upon the university 

s the writer of the ‘‘ Volume on 


say 

g g yked to r 
r tor to ere bid ea 
What val irgon of troversial 
o1og\ i ! he 1 ] \l iT | } 
amed Scle is rre e 
é be er pert ips han é most, 
| { T i you Ss ere !] 
y ne eleven eager to learn. By 

s 1 certain warmth, a certa 
nicated; by instinct and happy 

K less to rioting ¢ ymmire +} 
ea ng itter also | vas 
\av from the ios of that Libr iry, 
fishing up more books perhaps thar 
to ti very keepers thereof lhe 
f a Literary Life was hereby laid I 
my own strengt! o read fluently n 
ited languages, on almost all sul 


t to mar iulready it was my favorite 
read character h speculatior ind 
\\ ne to construe the Write \ cer 


in of Human Nature and Life be 
itself in me; wondrous enough, now 
yok back on it; for my whole Universe, 
| spiritual, was as yet Machine! How 


1 groundplan, the 


L 

L 
IS 
N 


vas beginning to be there, and by 


experiments might be corrected and 


bit of autobiography bears on the 
vity of Carlyle’s interpretation of 
versity experience of his greatest 
il hero, Goethe. Concerning Goethe’s 


Leipzig, he says: 


Resartus,’’ Edition de Luxe, Estes & 
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I & 
ting The # hic 
she may boast of, but not of t . 
these days, e | ers of é 
y proj s t f s 
} ous nr t rs iré t j s ‘ i 
ted vl ses Ta t 1 
ed rs yy s ‘ é 
t he w not ¢ I 
Kes eave ) y oy | 
se for fa ‘ AS Ss 
t = i I t | 
rp ‘ ‘ 
raster ‘ 
S é ’ 
et S ¢ ne 
r e Cicero | 
‘ . } 
‘ te-g g é 
snes S 
‘ 
| i t 4 
exe ( 
yt t t 
ys al ‘ ‘ 
i melar yt ‘ 1 I 
y t all, '; 
ly 
‘ 
! 7 
} I must now takée t t 
ih fron f old I i exe i 
nvenlé é ind tatte i ‘ t l 
as f destroy them, that their right ¢ 
might become plain to me OT e I 


World, of God, I fancied I kn nost a t as 


much as the D 


This opinion of the worthlessness of uni 
versities Carlyle expressed in diverse forms 
and ways The university represents, 
and it necessarily represents, a certain 
orderliness which was especially abominable 
to Carlyle. It r presents a certain al ount 
of team-work which did not receive the 
commendation of the great individualist. 
Still. that in these two diatribes, one di 
rected against Leipzig, and the other, 
without doubt, referring to Edinburgh, 


Carlvle did touch on great evils in univer- 


‘Goethe's Works,’ Edit I e Luxe Estes A 
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sity administration, is not for one instant you find to be really fit for what 
to be doubted in, WE course, at t present 

A second and still more important means : ' 
for securing this great result of wisdom f i fc 
is the book, Throughout his volumes prelections. <A 


Carlyle refers to the worth of the book. sity, and go into studies of your 


rT’ 1? ? ~ t ver rity tT 
hese allusions begin early and continue , J po é 
' : yme rovinee s ’ S p 
to the end. In the essay on the Hero as 
j . } wnd 
Man of Letters, he says ’ ' 
r) ¢ i & R ) s got { 
] ] y ¢ y 
é t é pe S ad N ‘ ind oes oO 
| ng ; ; fo grand < of en dis 
S emo res + will é beset n nh k 
y rd 
ely » reg e the act ¢ . gs and end ge g ‘ 
é 3 of foo y So ra if is P ann t 
felt, so ‘‘ Cliff , e foolish Theorem of is vice of re g e! ' 
Life tam] hose y g brains es out yo perhaps t me yo 0 p 
i solid Practice o lay Consider whether any some k gr { 
Rune in est igination of Mythologist I en in the readiest 1 be 
eve lid s ‘ iers as the actual firm Ea ondit S$ tO Improve it 
ome Books " one! Wha b St Paul’s gous to what doctors s 
Cathedral? Look a the eart of he matter t ne tl ind ippetites f the pati 
> la } ] 
was that divine Hebrew Book the word | irtly f 1e@arl owever Oo dis guls he F 
the man Mose law te ling his Midianitis tite and true rhe 3 it g 
+3 , " } ; 
herds, fo thousand vears ag n the wilderness ippe é \ } ea i 
f Sinai! It the strangest f things, yet not regard to diet; tem ] to ea 
ing s truer W h the i! f Writing. of v} ’ vl he st ly eat at nor 
Printing is a simple, an inevitable and compara Ul hings are to ne, and t 
tively insignificant corollary, the true reign of momentary baseness of mind. A 
miracles for mankind commenced. It related, with examine and find out what he rea 
a wondrous new eontiguity and perpetual close ul ippe ite for vyhat s s his ons 
ness, the Past and Distant with the Present in time condition; and that, doctors tell 
and place; all times and all places with this our the very thing he ought to have \ 
actual Her: and Now All things were altered 0ks,® 
for men: | modes of important work of men; ah eee —_— Re 4 
; : ; lo Carlyle the university Is a 


feachil . preacnhil 4 roverning, nda a else.§ ’ 


stil . of books. The man who has read 
In his inaugural address Carlyle gives to yeeeived a university education 

the students sound counsel also in refer-  weans and as a result. 

ence to reading. Of such culture and strength, s 


Well, Gentlemen, whatever you may think of long been regarded as the chief s 


t S¢ hist } r te ‘ leares ] e } ‘6 
; ae mane symbol. In ‘‘ Latter-Day Pampl 
erative 1 lies n every ne tf yo » be i : - 
in the ‘‘Inaugural Address 
Sid Ss ll eading Lear oO ¢ g mi iY i 
rs vhich is perhaps a more difheult thing than praises silence He believes that 
you imagine. Learn to be discriminative in your and everybody in it talks too 
no: to read thfullv. and wit » heat ot , , 
eee i. ad faitarully, a , you watch the tongue and to watch it w 
te all kinds of things whi vou hay 1 real , » 
ing it is the rule. Wind, wind, w 
eres ren ’ maginary vhit 
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niversal: it is to be made to vanish 
iS CAN be. He even advises that 
s be cut away for a whole genera- 
that the 


reason of all 


irder world may learn 
The this is that 
s largely vanity and emptiness. On 
er hand speech that is filled with 
s ‘‘noble and even divine.’’ If 
s been most vigilant in denounce- 


that is foolish, he 


is equally en- 

stic in commending talk that is wise. 

the Latter-day Pamphlet ‘‘Stump- 
he says: 

as the last finish of education. or of 

and acquirement, the art of 


like the 


show us what a 


e, and even divine; it is 
light to 


and has perfected itself, in 


{ also in the same essay half-humor- 


Law: let the vivid 


finds 


ons one condition invariable, 


young 


ther he will for a career, he 


ible condit 
ly surprising, that the proof of excel- 
For 
speak, but only act, there is no ac- 
English Nation 
then, but only the talking kind? 


done by the tongue. heroism 


kept:—The does not need 


kind, 
shing. Of all the organs a man has, 


ne held in account, it would appear, but 


uses for talking. Premiership, 


mitre, and quasi-crown: all is attainable 
talk 


f-shot is to be a 


» talk well, 


with due 
well-fired volley of talk. 
Heaven, the 


ability. Everywhere 


you will get to 

English.11 
result of all education and training 

ght, light upon all of life’s problems 
n many of life’s mysteries. 

wanted for the world 


of the 


e one thing 


the head world, the world 


ts battle victoriously, and be the best 


an make it.!2 


ter-Day Pamphlets,’’ 

Vol. IL., p. 426 
Day Pamphlets,’’ Ex 
it, Vol. IL., p. 431 

es and Hero-Worship,’’ Editior le 


es & Lauriat, Vol. I., p. 391. 


\* Lauriat. 


lition de Luxe, 
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In a personal way the 
education and training is, for the individ 
ual man, thinking. Th 
unto wisdom is, as I have alr 
mated, inseparable from training in morals, 


and the chief excellence in morals. aceord 


ing to the gospel of Carly] IS sincerity. 
Sincerity is the culmination of all the ear 
dinal virtues It is comprehensive. In 
sincere speech is the index of insincer 


action und of all possible evil activities. A 
nimble tongue utters an octavo volume a 
day and this volume is in lara part des vn 


balderdash. The 
bad man, and the bad man 


ing insincer 


nan iS a 
an insincere one 
The great virtue is honesty, and the 
vice Carlyk constantly damned is hy 
risy. 

Education is designed to promote sincer- 
ity and honesty : 

For no man, and for no body or biggest n 
tude of men, has 
facts 


parliamentary 


Nat ire favor, 1f they } 
pany with her 
orator; eloquent 


motions, passing bills; reported in the Morning 


Newspapers, and reputed t! best Sy iker gy 
ing’’? From the Universe f Fa he has t I l 
himself away; he is gone into partnership with 
the Universe of Phantasm: finds | rofitables ) 
deal in forg: d notes, while the foolish s pDkeel 


ers will accept them. Nature for su a mar ind 
for Nations 


that follow such, has her patibulary 
forks, and prisons of death everlasting :—dost thou 
t? Unhappy mortal, Nat 


herself a 


doubt 1 


Chaos : 


made by an Impostor; not she, I t k. rife as 
they are!—In fact, by money or otherwise, to tl 

uttermost fraction of a cal ble and it ! ble 
val le, we have, each one of s. to sett the ex + 
balance in the above-said Savings-bank, or ! il 
register kept by Nature Credit t t 

of veracities we have done, Debtor by the q 

of falsities and « S 

ceivable de e. the f é ) f « e f ' 
ha ssue fo f 


The most commen | ng 


effect of training in sincerity to be 


in Carlyle’s works is Freder 
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] i exce el ny} ym of s tel] this 
I gravita o irre towards re s Bette 
npton f j t itever yuant 4 there 
be of elle in! show fo self 
H é r it \ ) Literature ls sf 
tio ead .4 t ppetit this g 
0 | s ft ‘ ‘ essf Worker 
i eT The Ne | ) 
rkK ‘ fl S T o 
Il I 0 
‘ irs y 
"he vital place of sincerity as a sing] 


virtue is bespoken in Carlyle’s p1 


“aise of 


to 


Diligence and honesty him 


are 
TWin Sisters: eat 


nt than another in Carlyle, 


lfare of 


promote S the wi 


ther one great ide i he 


ore prom- 


in it 1 


f the worthiness of work. In the 


( ssay on 


‘Chartism’’ he 


Savs 


t eT iy iy | y 
x te n i i é \ is Oo 
\ ) ) ! Ine¢ ( I named 
ot find Oo t S \ imself qual 
er ot e 5o SVs I ‘ ) nd lo 
‘ ere If ( ( vy ld ’ ¢ scovel 


c 
| s is ft eve y tv ol ne blaek 
\ \ ‘ 1) 1s yrid » do ! 
ete! rk t onest ording to ne 
t ‘ then for that and for no other 
! SE S ¢€ h one ot S¢ nt t S V rid; 
| s to eve i y frie oO Vv foe, 
s preve ee. fulfi g s e end of his 


‘*Past and Present’’ Carlyle 


All work, eve | ing, 1s ‘ work 
+ yne noble: be that here said and asserted once 
t*< Pred k the Great Ed n de Luxe 
Estes & Lauriat, Vol. V., p. 42 
( irtisn Edition de Luxe Estes & 
! , Vol. XVI., p. 50 
The Nigger Question Edition de Lux 
Estes & Lauriat, Vol. XVI, p. 299 
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And also in the sai 


Further he interprets 
The spoke Wo | 
I e} ne ot I ) 
one Work WW S yf 
gene what r | . pers 
ness. of me 1 sight 
rad \ itsoeve! rs e! t! 
e writter the Work he 
y 1s » t nself ag st N 
evel! S ng oy La S S¢ 
era T is To Tf l 
In the chapter in Past and 
devoted to Labor, Carlyle prox 
For there s De nial 1 
sacredness, in Work Were he neve 
forgetful of his gy i ng ere 
i man that a il r ( 
Idleness alone is there er} i lé 
never so mammonis ea 
with Nature the re esire to ge Wo 
itself lead one n € I nore trut 
ippointments and reg tions, W 
rhe atest Gospel I this world 
work and do ‘Kr thyself 
has that poor ‘‘self of thine I 
thou wilt never get to ‘‘know 
Think it not thy business, this of k 
self; thou rt i nknowable ind 
what thou canst ork at; and work 
Hercules! That will be thy better | 
A Past ind Present,’ Editior lé 
& Lauriat, Vol. XII., p. 149. 
18‘* Past and Present,’’ Edition de 


& Lauriat, Vol. XII., p. 1: 


19 Tbid., p. 154. 


© chapte r hye 
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s been written, ‘‘an endless significance 
a man perfects himself by work- 
| jungles are cleared away, fair seedfields 
ead, and stately cities; and withal the man 
first ceases to be a jungle and foul un 
e desert thereby. Consider how, even in 


est sorts of Labor, the whole soul of a 
omposed into a kind of real harmony, the 
Doubt, 


Remorse, Indignation, Despair itself, all 


e sets himself to work; Desire, 
ke hell-dogs lie beleaguering the soul of the 


worker, 


free valor 


as of every man; but he bends 
against his task, and all 
stilled, all these shrink murmuring far 
The 
labor in him, is it not as 


heir caves. man is now a man. 
ssed glow of 
g fire, wherein all poison is burnt up, and 


smoke itself there is made bright blessed 


i? the 


chapter in ‘‘Past and Present,”’ 
uly referred to, he further says: 


true work is sacred; in all true Work, were 
something of 
Earth, has its 
and up 


of the 


true hand-labor, there is 
wide as the 


Sweat of the brow; 


ess. Labor, 
Heaven. 


brain, 


at to sweat of the sweat 
which ineludes all Kepler calculations, 
Newton meditations, all Sciences, all spoken 


s, all acted Heroisms, Martyrdoms—up to 


‘Agony of bloody sweat,’’ which all men 
illed divine! O 
rship,’’ then I say, the more pity for wor- 
for this is the noblest thing yet discovered 
Who art thou that complainest 


Look up, my 


brother, if this is not 


God’s sky. 

y life of toil? 
ried brother; see thy fellow Workmen there, 
they alone 


Complain not. 
1's Eternity; surviving there, 
ng; sacred Band of 
xly-guard of the Empire of Mankind.?! 


the Immortals, celes- 

Such is the interpretation of work which 
this great laborer gives. It is an interpre- 
tation required in our own age even more 
fundamentally than in the times in which 
For the college 
Less labori- 


and of which he wrote. 


an of to-day is not laborious. 
ous he is than he was in the days of his 


‘*Labor,’’ Edition de Luxe, Estes & Lauriat, 
Vol. XIL, p. 190. 
‘Past and Present,’’ Edition de Luxe, Estes 


& Lauriat, Vol. XII., p. 195. 
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He works no more intensely in the 


hours in which he does work. and the hours 


fathers. 


of his labor are fewer. The gospel of indul 
gence the 
higher education have taken the place of 
the direct. 
the acquiring of power and more highly 


abounds. The by-products of 


The student values less highly 
the gaining of culture. The honors of the 
classroom have become iess precious than 
the honors of the campus. The condition 
may be painted in colors too dark or too 
bright; but that a change has oceurred is 
evident. The time has come indeed to put 
the emphasis in our college courses upon 
hard work; and a preaching of the gospel 
of Carlyle is timely. 

In Carlyle’s scheme of education, if it be 
a scheme at all, as in his scheme of life, 
Carlyle’s reli 
gion is not that of the kirke. It 
thirty-nine articles. 


religion fills a large place. 
has no 
Rather its articles are 
only one, or an infinite number. It has a 
catechism, a long one, so long as to repre 
and eternities. It has no 


sent infinities 


forms—neither creed nor catechism. Its 


out-of-doors. Its 
the 


echureh is all services 
the 


nature and of man. 


are working of all powers of 
Its priest is the eter- 
nal and universal foree making not for 
evil nor for vileness nor for damnation, but 
for righteousness, for sincerity, and for 
salvation. Its altar is work, and its book 
of common prayer the desire for truth and 
the 


thinkers and doers, potent through infinite 


for power. Its saints are world’s 


space and time. They are indeed the elect, 
chosen by the forces of divine movements 
and tendencies. Carlyle’s religion rests in 
the relation which man bears to ultimate 
reality. Its scope is as much greater than 
temporary concerns as eternity is longer 
than time. It creates nations and indi- 
viduals. 


Carlyle tells the Edinburgh youth that 
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No natio ! oO mplate s wi er, do f either ship, « 
lert l rse t i ricken and revere SI pping SO expensively vitho 

tia he ft t re ~ rrea nk VI | ces and kick f doors in 
] ter nd ‘ i 3 Be ey perir yy i l I Ving 1 ney i 
te ng a é I tere s I eers s I e Tea e muir 
nation eve ‘ ! nor did y ma ‘ f s | lelusio t 
é ( of i t i il | I t t s work t ( gy the 
he 1 got the ) S I ot s $510 t the : 

; 


What method shall he ad Dadi 


‘orlvle is willine to orant te at for F > 2) — ; 
Carlyle willing to grant to that form eaching of this fundamental and 


of rel f10n valle d Pr sbyter anism a large bracing subject of relig on? W hat 


share in the developm«e nt ol nis native shal] he adopted for incorporat neg 
country. part of education 4 That IS not 


Nobody w » knows Seotland and Scott in doubt t on Rather the que stion 1s Wi T 


but Presbyterianism too had a vast share in the’ ghall be adopte d for teaching it as 
f ning of ! A ¢o vy W re the ntire peo principle? The problem wes er 
pie is eve is he iid | d of filled to : - ’ 

' by Carlyle as one he could not so 
the heart th an infinite religious idea, has ’ . 


same confession has been made by 


‘made a step from which it cannot retrograde.’’ 
Thought, conscience, the sense that man is denizen and unwise since his day. Wit! 


of a Universe, creature of an Eternity, has pene negative declamation Carlvle SAVS 
. se . en oe = —— others must solve the problem out 
heart Beautiful and awful, the feeling of a ' —_ 
own experience and wisdom. HH; eS 
that from the life of the Englis} 


Heavenly Behest, of Duty god-commanded, over 


canopies all life. There is an inspiration in such 
a people: one may say in a more special sense, dealing with ‘his question throug 
‘“‘the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them centuries, may come forth th 
mnderatanding.23 

understanding answer. 


There is also a specific form of religion, ‘ell wae how ted eaten” 


which our great author commends. It is dignant Ultra-radiecal, cited above; an I 
embodied in the word reverence. He fol- seemingly not of the Bethamee species, 
lows Goethe in giving a high place in the ‘ough his dialect is far different, 
building of character. to this intellectual soune Churchmen, we hope, who have s 
feeling: ‘‘ How teach religion?’’ By 


and moral virtue. Writing of Goethe’s 


liturgies, catechisms, credos; droning tl 


works he Says: other articles incessantly into the 

ro enlighten this principle of reverence for the Friends! In that case, why not ap] 
great, to teach us reverence, and whom we are to ™ingham, and have Machines made, and 
revere and admire, should ever be a chief aim of 4! street-corners, in highways and by-ways 
Education ndeed it is herein that instruction peat and vociferate the same, not ceasing 
properly both begins and ends); and in these late day? The genius of Birmingham is ad 
ages, perhaps more than ever, so indispensable is that. Albertus Magnus had a leather 
now our need of clear reverence, so inexpre ssibly could articulate; not to spe ak of Martinus 5 0 
poor our supply. ‘‘Clear reverence!’’ it was once lerus’ Niirnberg man that could reason as 
responded to a seeker of light: ‘‘all want it, per- we know who! Depend upon it, Birming 
haps thou thyself.’’ What wretched idols, of make machines to repeat liturgies and art 


Leeds cloth, stuffed out with bran of one kind or 40 whatsoever feat is mechanical. And w 


a A all schoolmasters, nay all priests and 
22‘*—Tnaugural Address, Edition de Luxe, 


Estes & Lauriat, Vol. XVI., p. 396. 
23‘* Essay on Scott,’’ Edition de Luxe, Estes & 24‘*Goethe’s Works,’’ Edition de Luxe 
Lauriat, Vol. XV., p. 419. & Lauriat, Vol. XV., p. 25. 


compared with this Birmingham Iron ‘ 
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» millions in aid of the Church were 
You order, at so many pounds a 
iny thousand iron parsons as your 
ind fix them by satisfactory ma 
irters wheresoever wanted, to preach 
lent of the world. In loud thor- 
more in unawakened districts, 
irgumentative infidelity, you make 

es wider, strengthen the main steam 


our parson preaches, to the due pitch, 


give him coal; and fears no man or 
ere ere a ‘*Church-extension’’; to 
n last penny, did I believe in it, 
be 
Yet. as he intimates the only way to teach 


s by experience, by acquaintance 
thing itself become inearnate. 
ethod of teaching religion is not 
eh religious persons. Writing of 
erick the Great he says more fully 
this point: 
to God, the nobleness that inspires a hu- 
soul to struggle Heavenward, cannot be 
by the most exquisite catechisms, or 
st industrious preachings and drillings. 
s, no. Only by far other methods—chiefly 
ent continual Example, silently waiting for 
rable mood and moment, and aided then 
kind of miracle, well enough named ‘‘the 
of God,’’—ean that sacred contagion pass 
into soul. How much beyond whole 
s of orthodox Theology is, sometimes, the 
n, the unconscious look of a father, of a 
who had in them ‘‘ Devoutness, pious 


‘ yt 
\ eness 


In whom the young soul, not unob- 
t, though not consciously observing, came 
ength to recognize it; to read it, in this irref- 
raga manner: a seed planted thenceforth in 
re of his holiest affections forevermore! 25 
But in the teaching of religion, it is fair 
emark in passing, a distinction is ever to 
nade between religion as a life and reli- 
gion as a system of truth. 
The measures and methods for securing 
consummate and comprehensive result 


‘ 


man, wise, sincere, laborious and reli- 


Chartism,’’ Edition de Luxe, Estes & Lau- 


riat, Vol. XVI, p. 109. 


‘Frederick the Great,’’ Edition de Luxe, 
s & Lauriat, Vol. V., p. 414. 


gious, are many and diverse. interpreta 
tions and intimations of these ways are 


scattered up and down these thousands of 


pages. Among the first of them all wi 
find the art of teaching itself. Teaching 


in its highest relationship is of greatest 
value in making the man. In teaching the 
teacher is of primary importance. Ther 
are teachers, and there are teachers. In 
his autobiographie essay Carlyle speaks of 
teachers who are not indeed teachers 

‘*My teachers,’’ Says 


‘ le | 

Pedants, wi knowledge of t r 
of boy s or oft ug ~ r ‘ eX ] 
quarterly a nt-t ks ] ble Vo 
bles I lead Lat y ure tor \ t Ss s 
knew no Language y cramme to us | 
called it fostering the growth of mind. How ear 
an inanimate, mechanical Gerund-grinder, the like 
of whom will, in a subsequent century, be inu 
factured at Niirnberg out of wood and leather 
foster the growth of anything; much more of 


Mind, which grows, not like a vegetable (by hay 
ing its roots littered with etymological compost) 
but like a spirit, by mysterious contact of Spirit; 
Thought kindling itself at the fire of living Thought? 


} 


How shall he give kindling, in whose own inward 


man there is no live coal, but all is burnt out to a 
dead grammatical cinder? The Hintersehlag Pr 
fessors knew syntax enough; and of the human 


soul thus much: that it had a faculty called Mem 
ory, and could be acted on through the muscular 
integument by appliance of birch-rods 

Yet there is another kind of teacher, of 
which Diderot is the type. In his sketch 
of the great Frenchman, Carlyle, speaking 
of Diderot’s teaching, says 

To decipher the talent of a young vague Capa 
bility, who must one day be a man and a reality; 
to take him by the hand, and train him to a spirit- 
ual trade, and set him up in it, with tools, shop 
and good-will, were doing him in most cases an 
unspeakable service—on this one proviso, it is 
true, that the trade be a just and honest one; in 
which proviso surely there should lie no hindrance 


to such service, but rather a help.2* 


27**Sartor Resartus,’’ Edition de Luxe, Estes 
& Lauriat, Vol. I., p. 81 
28 *« Essay on Diderot,’’ Edition de Luxe, Estes 


& Lauriat, Vol. XV., p. 93. 
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To secure the noblest results there must This method of education throug 
be in the teacher at least two qualities be- teacher who is sincere and kind is 
side the quality of intelligence or the ele- whole to be preferred to the meth 
ment of intellect. The first is a sense of is referred to in ‘‘Sartor Resartu 
reality. The sense of reality is the reagent method of ‘‘reading up.’’ 


of sincerity. This sense the teacher must Teufelsdréckh affirms, in jest pr 
possess. In writing of Frederick and of ‘*T have heard aflirmed’’ (surely 
his education Carlyle Says: serves he elsewhere, ‘‘ by not unphilant 
Fritz had one unspeakable advantage, rare sons, that it were a real increase of 

‘ among princes and even among peasants in these ness, could all young men from the age 
ruined ages: that of not being taught, or in gen be covered under barrels, or rendered 
eral not, by the kind called ‘‘ Hypocrites, and eve visible; and there left to follow their 
Sincere-Hypocrites’’—fatalest species of the class 5 and callings, till they emerged, 
Hypocrite. We perceive he was lessoned, all Wiser, at the age of twenty-five. Wit 
along, not by enchanted Phantasms of that dan gestion, at least as considered in the 
gerous sort, breathing mendacity of mind, wu practical scheme, I need scarcely say t 
const iously, out of every look; but by real Men, coincide, Nevertheless it is plausibly 
who believed from the heart outwards, and were 48 young ladies (Madchen) are, to n 
daily doing what they taught. To which unspeak cisely the most delightful in those years; 
able advantage we add a second, likewise consid gentlemen (Bibchen) do then attain th 
erable: That his masters, though rigorous, were mum of detestability Such gawks (Ge 
not unlovable to him;—that his affections, at they, and foolish peacocks, and yet 


least, were kept alive; that whatever of seed (or vulturous hunger for self-indulgence; so 


of chaff and hail, as was likelier) fell on his mind, obstreperous, vainglorious; in all senses 
had sunshine to help in dealing with it.29 ward and so forward 
Thus the second attribute which the Of the specific studies which yout! 


teacher should possess is affection. He pursue Carlyle has little to say. Negat 
may well be severe, but in his severity there he spurns the two extremes, scienc 


should be the element of love. Light he is logic. For these he has no use. 


to give, but the light should come from the ‘ie ene Gelenen,”” endiitine be. 

heart quite as much as from the intellect. in the small chink-lighted, or even , 

In that beautiful essay entitled ‘‘Death of underground workshop of Logie alone; and ; 
Goethe,’’ Carlyle says: mind become an Arithmetical Mill, 


_ . ee wea Tahles af & 
Precious is the new light of Knowledge which woe ae a oe — 
our Teacher conquers for us; yet small to the new ws . srg Peas —— mye ones = ; 
eke of Rete ehkths Give we Gece Gem tm: Ge you call remtiens Economy, are the Me yA 
most important element of any man’s performance what is that Science, which the scient 
is the Life he has accomplished. Under the intel alone, were it seeps off, and (like the - 
lectual union of man and man, which works by ™ the Arabian Tale), hat in a basin 
precept, lies a holier union of affection, working alive, could prosecute without shadow of a 
by example; the influences of which latter, mystic, but one other of the mechanical and menial 
deep-reaching, all-embracing, can still less be com- erafts, for which the Scientific Head (having 
puted. For Love is ever the beginning of Knowl- Soul in it) is too noble an organ? I meat 
edge, as fire is of light; and works also more in Thought without Reverence is barren, 


the manner of fire.3° poisonous; as best, dies like cookery with 
that called it forth; does not live, like sow 


Edition de Luxe,  guecessive tilths and wider-spreading 


29‘* Frederick the Great,’ 
Estes & Lauriat, Vol. V., p. 376. 

30‘*Death of Goethe,’’ Edition de Luxe, Estes 81 ‘Sartor Resartus,’ 
& Lauriat, Vol. XV., p. 13. & Lauriat, Vol. L., p. 98. 
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food and plenteous increase to all 


for history as a study in the univer- 
; enthusiasm is great. No wonder 
He tells the Edinburgh 
ts. in the ‘‘ Inaugural Address’’ 


e to all of you, I will say that it is 


great! 


is 


lient to go into History; to inquire 
as passed before you on this Earth, 
Family of Man. 


\t greater length too, in a fragment of 
writing, he says: 

recommends itself as the most profitable 

lies: and truly, for such a being as Man, 

and has to learn and work, and then 

sured term of years to depart, leaving 

ts and performances, and so, in all ways, 


Man- 


History is the Let- 


ite himself as vital portion of a 
ly could be fitter. 
Instructions, which the old generations 
posthumously transmit to the new; nay 

be called, more generally still, the Mes- 
erbal or written, which all Mankind delivers 
man; it is the only articulate communi- 
hen the inarticulate and mute, intelligible 
round us and in us, so strangely through 


of our being, every step of our activ- 


the Past can have with the Present, the 
Here. All Books, therefore, 
Mathe- 


n the long-run historical documents— 


with what is 
ey but song-books or treatises on 
s. are 
ed all Speech itself is: 
is not only the fittest study, but the only 
The 
in History, he who understood, and saw 

ew within himself, all that the whole Fam- 

f Adam had hitherto been and hitherto done, 


rfect in all learning extant or possible; 


thus we might say, 


includes all others whatsoever. 


needed not thenceforth to study any more; had 
forth nothing left but to be and to do 
ng himself, that others might make His- 

y of it, and learn of him.34 
Into the large field embraced in the course 
study of the modern university Carlyle 


es not enter. He was concerned with the 


‘Sartor Resartus,’’ Edition de Luxe, Estes 
& Lauriat, Vol. 2: p- 52. 
Inaugural Address,’’ Edition de Luxe, 


Estes & Lauriat, Vol. XVI., p. 394. 
‘‘* Essay on History,’’ Edition de Luxe, Estes 
& Lauriat, Vol. XV., p. 74. 
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sciences as applied to nations and to men, 
but with the sciences as a tool of teaching 
and of forming character he had nothing to 
do. 


forms— 


With government—its methods and its 


with sociology—its atmospheres and 


forces—he also was coneerned as human 


forces, but with them as with formal dis 


ciplines he had nothing to do and ‘oncern- 
With biol- 
ogy, geology or other sciences, with national 


had 


course 1t is to he 


ing them no statement to make. 


literatures and languages he likewise 


nothing to Say. But ot 


remembered that Carlyle does not write as 


the pedagogue or edueational philosopher. 


Man is, furthermore, educated by his 


associates, his fellow students. The acqui- 


sitions and the attitudes of academic life 
train him into symmetry and efficiency. 
Writing of Scott, Carlyle says: 


No man lives without jostling and being 


g jostied; 


in all ways he has to elbow himself through the 


world, giving and receiving offence. His life is a 
battle, in so far as it is an entity at all. The very 
oyster, we suppose, comes in collision with oysters: 
undoubtedly enough it does come in collision 
Necessity and Difficulty; and helps itself 
not as a perfect ideal oyster, but as 


kind of 


hatreds, 


an imperfe:t 


real Some must be known 


to the 


mities.35 


one, remorse 


certain pusill: 


oyster: certain inl 
Writing of his beloved John Sterling he 
says: 
But 
and inquiries, diligently prosecuted I believe, were 
of the 


not steadily advancing along beaten roads towards 


here, as in his former schools, his studies 


most discursive wide-flowing character; 


College honors, but pulsing out with impetuous ir 


regularity now on this tract, now on that, towards 
whatever spiritual Delphi might promise to un 
fold the mystery of this world, and announce to 
him what was, in our new day, the authentic mes 


sage of the gods His speculations, readings, 


inferences, glances and conclusions were doubtless 
encyclopedic; his grand tutors the 


of Books he 


haps—as is the singular case in most schools and 


sufficiently 
levoured. 


multifarious set And per- 


educational establishments of this unexampled 


Estes & 


35‘‘ Essay on Scott,’’ Edition de Luxe, 


Lauriat, Vol. XV., p. 407. 
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epoch—it express set of arrangements 


n this or any extant University that could essen 


tially forward him, but or ly the implied and silent 
ones; less in the prescribe l “eourse of study,’’ 
wl seems to te 1 no-whither, thar f ¥ v1 
consider it t gene s not ungenerous re 
bellio igainst said re ribed course, and the 
o! iry | of ends or and adventure ex 
ted thereby. does e for a brave youth in 
such places. Curious to consider The fagging, 
he t boating, and the things forbidden by the 
school-master these, I often notice in my Eton 
iequaintances are the things that have done them 
yg l these and not their inconsiderable or con 
siderable knowledge of the Greek accidence al 
most a ill! What is Greek accidence, compared 
to Spartan discipline, if it can be had? That 
latter is a real and grand attainment Certainly, 


' 
if rebellion is unfortunately needful, and you can 


rebel in a generous manner, several things may be 


acquired in that operation—rigorous mutual fidel 
ity, reticence, steadfastness, mild stoicism, and 
other virtues far transcending your Greek acci 


dence. Nor ean the unwisest ‘‘ prescribed course 
of study’’ be considered quite useless, if it have 
incited you to try nobly on all sides for a course 


of your own. A singular condition of Schools 
and High-schools, which have come down, in their 
strange old clothes and ‘‘ courses of study,’’ from 
the monkish ages into this highly unmonkish one; 


—tragical condition, at which the intelligent ob- 


server makes deep pause! 5 
In ‘‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets’’ too, writing 
of the stump-orator, Carlyle says: 


Especially where many men work together, the 


very rubbing against one another will grind and 


polish off their angularities into roundness, into 


‘politeness’’ after a sort; and the official man, 
place him how you may, will never want for 
schooling, of extremely various kinds. A  first- 
rate school one cannot call this Parliament for 
him;—I fear to say what rate at present! In so 
far as it teaches him vigilance, patience, courage, 
toughness of lungs or of soul, and skill in any 
kind of swimming, it is a good school. 

Now the result of all this education 


through home and school and university, 
in morals and religion, in honor and honesty, 


6 ** Tohn Sterling,’’ Edition de Luxe, Estes & 


Vol. IL., p. 34. 
Pamphlets, ’’ 


Lauriat, 


7 ** Latter-Day Edition de Luxe, 


Estes & Lauriat, Vol. IT., p. 442. 
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by teacher and fellow-student. is 
What is the purpose realized? What 
achievement, what is the accomplis 





through the years and all the chaos 
and labor, of watchfulness and sacri! 
The 


into eosm 


pain and pleasure? 


result 
transformation of chaos 
Carlyle says in writing of Freder 
Frederick’s education: 


l'o make the human soul a Cosmos. so { 


sible, that was I ir Wilhelm ’s 

no to leave e | nan soul mere ( 

n h less as vy yg r elog é Ne) 
which is ten times worse than a ( 
confessedly chaotic and not cosmic! 
the man into do something; and 
doing it as the Universe and the Eter 


require—which is but another name 
doing and not merely seeming to do 


Friedrich Wilhelm’s 


can assure you, very far 


dumb notion: ar 
from being a f 
there 


though was no Latin in it, 


Prussian pipe-clay! 38 
The result in its brief form is ‘‘ just vis 
to discern, with free force to do.’’ 
In general and stated at greater 
the result is: 
all lucid, and in 


a man equilibrium H 


a clear mirror geometrically plane, 
sensitive to all objects and impressions 
it, and imaging all things in their 
portions; not twisted up into convex 


that he 


without endless 


and distorting everything, so 
the truth of the 


and manipulation: 


matter 
healthy, clear and f 
him.40 


discerning truly all round 


At the end of his term of service as rector 
of the University of Edinburgh Carlyle was 
asked to deliver a valedictory address. l 
his acknowledgment of the invitation 
is a benediction, he says: 

Bid them, in my 
fight the good fight, 
in the 

38 ‘* Frederick the 
Estes & Lauriat, Vol. V., p. 423. 
Address,’’ Edition 
Estes & Lauriat, Vol. XVI., p. 126. 

40 Tbid., p. 416. 


name, if they still 
and quit themselves 
they are as if 


warfare to which 


Great,’’ 


89 ** Tnaugural 


rated, and which lies ahead. Tell them 







the eternal oracles (not yet inaudible, 
to become so, when worthily inquired of 
sregard, nearly altogether, in compari 
porary noises, menacings and delir 
Mav they love Wisdom as Wisdom, if she is 
her treasures, must be loved—piously, 
mbly, beyond life itself or the prizes 
ill one’s heart, and all one’s soul: 
say again), and not in any 


t shall be well with them.4 
Carlyle’s note of farewell, a worthy sum- 
‘all his teaching, is a bugle note of 
ration to the student and to the world. 
CHARLES F, THwina 
RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CULTURE AND THE COLLEGE 
FRATERNITY 

Just what the purpose of a college edu- 
n may be, and just what will best sub- 
that purpose, are even yet rather 
rvely matters of conjecture; although 
ssibly the technical and_ vocational 
schools have solved these problems better 
the liberal arts schools. The youth 
goes to college, as a rule, with a very hazy 
of what he is there for, and very 
leaves without knowing what it is all 
it; he knows only that he is there for 
vague something, which he expects the 
ge somehow to confer on him. He 
vould probably be not a little surprised to 
irn that those who are set over him to 
onfer on him this something are scarcely 
less in the dark about it than himself. In 
1865 the youth would have found his course 
strictly preseribed for him: an educational 
bolus that he must swallow willy-nilly, on 
the assurance that it was just what he 
eded. This method had at least the ad- 
vantage of definiteness, and its products 
seem to have been fully as good as those of 
later methods. In 1900 the youth would 
ve found a bewildering array of elec- 


4 


‘Inaugural Address,’’ Edition de Luxe, 
'stes & Lauriat, Vol. XVI., p. 419. 
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tives open to him, and would have been left 
pretty largely to work out his own salva- 
tion; on the theory, doubtless, that since 
the supposedly experienced authorities had 
been unable to discover what he wanted 
and needed, he, with his inexperience, 
might as well be left to find out for him 
self. In 1915 he finds the array of elee 
tives still sufficiently bewildering, but with 
a system of checks operant, in the way of 
required courses. This year he is com 
pelled to study chemistry, which, as every 
body knows who has read Professor Hum 
drum’s learned volume, is ‘‘fundamental’’ 
his suecessor of next year may find chem- 
istry discarded, on the appearance of Dr. 
Drvasdust ’s book, for the intestinal biol- 
ogy of the flea. So it goes, with the youths 
bandied about from experimenter to ex 
perimenter; the academic machinery whir 
ring away the while, with a brave show of 
noise, turning out a product for which it 
has neither specifications nor design. If 
a youth later makes his mark in the world, 
he is heralded as attesting the correctness 
of his training; if he makes shipwreck, his 
going to college is called a ‘‘mistake,’’ and 
he is regarded as one of those unfortunates 
on whom a college course is wasted. In 
view of the largely experimental nature of 
our educational system, it is indeed sur- 
prising how many youths do make their 
mark: a circumstance which ought vastly 
to hearten the optimist, as tending to show 
that the reaction of the human mind to 
knowledge is normally far more positive 
than negative. 

One aim of the college, however, stands 
out with reasonable distinctness. Prac- 
tically all educators, I presume, are agreed 
that one of the ends of a college education, 
even of a technical education, should be the 
attainment of culture—even though it 
might be hard to defend this belief with 
logical stringency to a utilitarian laity. 
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Time has shown only too well the fallacy 
of the Socratic position that knowledge is 
a sure corrective for vice. In the present 
fashionable for they Victorians, 
Arnold is dismissed with an amused smile 


contempt 


sovereign 


Once 


for presenting culture as the 
soothing syrup for a teething world. 
we might have murmured something about 
‘disciplinary value’’; but now they who 
speak as ones with authority assure us that 
‘disciplinary value’’ Yet we 
I think, who are teachers of the 


is anathema. 
all of us, 
humanities lay hold with that faith which 
is the substance of things hoped for, on the 
doctrine of the desirability of culture, even 
as an end worthy in itself. 

Of the agencies in the college that might 
make for culture, insufficient attention has 
been paid, it seems to me, to the fraternity. 
For too long a time the fraternity was 
disregarded totally by 
Being left largely 


pretty generally 
collegiate authorities. 
to itself, it came in many instances, as was 
but natural, to grief. Viewing with alarm 
the evils that it engendered, some educa- 
tors were for at once stamping it out. 
Such a policy is both futile and mistaken, 
for the fraternity in its essence can never 
be really destroyed; at most its outward 
form can be changed, and the club, with all 
of the fraternity’s vices and none of its 
virtues, put in its place. The fraternity, 
indeed, is based on two ineradicable human 
instinets—the gregarious instinct and the 
play-instinet. The same instinct that first 
drew men into communities and that draws 
‘gangs,’’ draws the college 


urchins into 


youths into organizations. This is so ob- 
vious as to need no comment. The impor- 
tance of the play-instinet, however, in con- 
nection with the fraternity has been so 
largely overlooked that it may be well to 
give it some consideration. 

It is an error to suppose that the instinct 
for play is confined to children or even to 
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adolescents, for it continues with m 
life. 


orders 


The various lodges 
testify to this 
which at 


us through 
secret 
Their 


are usually but harmless mummeries 


elaborate rituals 
at best embody the human spirit’s 
beautiful and lofty ideals—are all ey 

of man’s innate desire to play; casting, as 
they do, over the commonplace the h 
mysticism and mystery, and exaltir 
moral truisms of every-day knowledg 
The college 


living in a world that they often fe 


quasi-sacred arcana. 


artificial, naturally strive in their 

cosm to duplicate the outer macrocos) 
real life. som 
surprisingly well, imitating to a nicety 


They play at polities 


by reason of their youth they are st 
highly mimetic) the tactics of the 
boss and the heeler: indeed, in one st 
university there is a regular caucus 
convention full tickets ar 
nated; the campus flares with rival posters 
and the ballot resembles that of a mun 
They play at journalism 


system ; 


ipal election. 
they play at the drama, they p! 
finanee ; frequently with a seriousness p! 
ductive of results quite equal to thos 
professional efforts. It was but natw 
then, that they should seize on the s 
society idea. But whereas the college 
thorities supervised the play-activities 
other fields, and directed them into legit 
mate channels, they took slight cognizai 
of the fraternities. Left without star 
ards, the fraternities speedily set up their 
own. Some ‘‘go in’’ for ‘‘society,”’ 
shortly turn into as arrant a set of young 
snobs as a Newport coterie. Others *‘g0 


+ 


in’’ for politics, not always of the scrupu- 
for athletics, 


lous sort. Others ‘‘go in’”’ 
and what not: but how many ‘‘go in’’ fo! 
culture? 

Now, of all the college organizations 
fraternity is preeminently the one that 














tor eulture. Nowhere else in the col- 

s there such intimate association of 
men of diverse types and various 
thies as in the chapter house. Here 
future author of ‘‘the great American 
rubs elbows daily with the chap 
shall one day make two beans grow 
e but one bean grew before: the 
theologue hobnobs with the pros- 
engineer; the educator-to-be rooms 
the coming corporation lawyer: prac- 
vy every profession is potentially rep- 
sented. What a rare chance is here for 
broadening of mental horizons and the 
‘ulable enrichment of growing minds 
free interchange of ideas and ideals! 

But. alas, how little is made of this 
nee. Were the literary chap to use, 
stead of the current abominable slangy 
rvon, the chaste and ornate English in 
his daily conversation that he displayed in 
his story in the last issue of the college 
iwazine, he would be regarded as a prig; 
were the theologue to attempt to discuss 
weighty problems of human destiny 
that are vexing his soul, he would be 
thought a bore; were the engineer and law- 
ver to confide their enthusiasms and 
dreams, they would be eyed askance. And 
vet there are many in that house who at 
heart are eager to listen, just as there are 
those at heart eager to talk; but despite the 
closeness of relationship between the mem- 
there exists a rather inexplicable 
mawkish aversion to aught savoring of 
‘highbrow’? that too frequently exercises 
‘hilling restraint. Thus it happens that 
cultural opportunities are often nulli- 


Having lived in a fraternity chapter 
house, the writer knows something of the 
‘'s of conversation usually obtaining: 
last dance, and the little queen that 

igs Inman toted, who was sure some bear 


the fox trot; Ty Cobb’s batting average ; 
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our chances in the bowling tournament: 
Sim Smith’s slide to third last Saturday ; 
the new neckties at Green's haberdashery ; 
the latest capers of the estimable Charli 
Chaplin; a deal with the Delts for the senior 
class presidency; this week’s bill at the 
local vaudeville theater. Now, these topics 
all have their place, but that place should 
scarcely be the place of honor; nor do they 
very well come under Arnold’s definition 
of culture as a knowledge of the best that 
has been thought and done in the world 
to which should be added, the best that és 
being thought and done. Is there not some 
way in which this gallimaufry of triviali 
ties may be superseded by more substantia 
stuff, and the latent cultural function of 
the fraternity made active? 

I have already referred to the fraternity 
as at base an expression of the play-in 
stinct. One of the most sweeping advances 
in pedagogy has been the utilization, by 
Froebel and others, of play. The healthy 
play-instinct of the child, it has been 
found, may be powerfully turned to edu 
eative purposes. The same _ principle 
might efficaciously be applied to the fra- 
ternity. The point of departure would be 
the rivalry among the societies. For some 
of the objects of competition now in vogue 
more worthy ones would have to be substi- 
tuted, and some new ones added. To cre 
ate these new interests would require—at 
least at first—artificial stimuli. Cups and 
trophies are offered for interfraternity 
championships in football, billiards, bow! 
ing, and what not. Why should not a 
trophy be offered for excellence in scholar 
ship? Excellence in college scholarship is 
not, it is true, synonymous with culture; 


but it is a step in that direction. Trophies 


} 


to the SOC L\ pre sent 


might also be offere 
ing the best play, viving the best original 
entertainment, having the most articles ac 


cepted by the college magazine, and the 
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debating league 


like. An 
might be organized 


interfraternity 
Then, too, the faeulty 
] 


might well endeavor to be more congenial 


and human in th r relations with the fra- 


ternities. Most fraternities make a prac 


tise of inviting instructors to dinner 


etors act as if these inv 


often the instr 
to be accepted in the | geht of 
inition of R.S. YY. P.; 


Twain's defi 


tations were 


Mark 
‘*Rush in, shake 
Many fraternities have faculty advisers, but 


vietual up, pul 


nhanas 


these advisers rather generally look upon 


their appointments as purely complimen- 


tary or perfunctory. If an adviser made an 


earnest effort to appeal to that nucleus 


ef solid and serious young men that exists 


in every fraternity chapter, he might liter 


ally. were he a person of enthusiasm and 


teaching? 


these 


who else has any business to be 


would invite 


tactfully 


work wonders. lle 


men to his home and interest 


them in the hetterment of eondi*tons He 


would make it a point to drop in at the 


chapter house for a social chat at 


least once 
f only for a half-hour Under his 
selected 
maintained, but 
the books in it A chapter 
table. whereon appeared the best 


Aa Week 


euidance a properly chapter l- 


brary might not only be 
actually read! 
reading 
of our periodical literature, would shortly 
Ere long the reserve that the 


on matters intellectual would 


be installed. 
members feel 
he thawed. and a marked cultural quick- 


ening would result. 
These are but a few of the things that 


might be done Is it not worth while to 


endeavor to transform the potential forces 


of the fraternity—the strongest and most 


close-knit active 


organization—into 


directed 


college 


dynamic energy toward culture, 


the attainment of which is certainly one of 


the ends perhaps the chief end of the 


ordinary college course? The present 


writer believes that it is. 
LYNN Harou_p Harris 


ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY OF 
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THE GENERAL 


EVENTS 
EDUCATION Bi 
Education Board 


1 


THE Gene ral 


appropriations to colleges, as foll 


> 0 } to La Coll No 
t in e! é f f $4 
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) ( 1O ! I tf > 
Dy I t ( r 
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Of these institutions, on : 
under the auspices 
nomination, one 1s 
byterian and Baptist. The t 


one 


hoi UO, 


ippropriated is 
Che General Education Board 
elaborate and thoroughgoing st 


system of public education 1 
Ind., in 
authoritative 


and 


Cr: ry, 
account oft this most 
development in 


important 


be available for study and us 


ays 
out the country. 
In examining the finances of inst 


which have applied to the General | 
Board for gifts, the board has dise 
the methods of conducting the finances 


stitutions of learning were in many 
fective and in some cases unsound. | 
that the experience and studies of t 
may be placed at the disposal of 
tions, the board has arranged with Mr. 1 
Arnet, auditor of the University of ¢ 
to prepare and publish under the direct 
the board, a hand-book of university 
The board has engaged the services 
Lotus H. Coffman, of the U 
of Minnesota, to make a study of the tr 


schools. Most 


training of school teachers in this countr 


fessor 


of teachers for rural 


been conduct 
Resid 


such institutions generally leads to gr 


to the present time has 


normal schools located in cities. 


becoming teachers in city schools. 1 
is. therefore, that for work in country 
the number of properly equipped teacher! 


inadk quate. The state of Minnesota has « 


oped distinctly novel and successful 








; 


' 
} 
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ire in dealing with this problem, and 
irpose of the board in making this 
have the results of the experience in 
placed at the disposal of the educa- 
rid. 
ents are also in 
Htampton Institute, in order to place 
| of a disinterested 
of far 
the promotion of the education of 


progress for a 


the ec 
the 


untry 


some developments so 


this country. 

rd has appropriated $5,500 to the 
t of Edueation of the of 
of enabling state 
of education 


the 


state 


the purpose the 


dent to put into the 


nts for extension and promo- 
This is in line with 
inaugurated the 


state de- 


rural education. 
of the board, 
to 


in 
cooperate with 
f education. 

le the superintendent of education 
te of New Hampshire to organize a 
r the critical study of school proc- 
results in that state, an annual ap- 

of $5,600 has been made. 

the present time practically all funds 
the promotion of education in 
directed 


The Gen- 


lor 


states were necessarily 


viding actual facilities. 


pr 
tion Board makes these appropria- 
r these specific and local purposes to 
ssible a critical examination of the 
eved, in order that future expendi- 
providing facilities may be applied 
tinually greater effectiveness. 
the school of education of the Univer- 
Chicago, the board has appropriated 
defray the expenses of conducting 
experimental studies in methods of 
g reading and handwriting. 


v-tive thousand dollars has been 


ap- 


ted to Hampton Institute as additional 


nM) 


ent, the proceeds to be used in caring 
Ogden Memorial 


friends of the late 


Robert C Building 


erection of which 


len are now engaged in raising a fund 
000. This appropriation of the Gen- 


‘ation Board will insure the proper 


the memorial when once the necessary 


r building it have been procured. 
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SELF-HELP OF 


621 undergraduate students ay | for rk, 
ind over 600 of these men were su) ed th 
greater or less amounts of wor | ting 
men to s support | r th I 
made to ] it careful vith « student 
his finan ec ties r t 1 by 
the second n h of the first term t bureau 
had provided, the case of thre rt] f 
the men applying, wor nd sel I d 
suficient to make their set r the r 
equal their total nec ry expense | 
taining re erative | t I lents, the 
bureau, th tl ppr t ry m 
oe . 

ne for ! kinds. 1] t 
Succ ] f ft e, fir t | t 
vear, were the typewriting bureau which, under 
} uida of ; lergraduat r 
Ser ed is a lea} gy | l Py rit d 
stenogray serv ‘ | I ( 
abled » st vd ts ft eat total Sod 
and the newspaper bureau 3 or 
ized to supply new pers by dent ents 
to the members of the universit Next 


ay I Jo es and 


with the ay 
this is to supply all papers de 


yproval ot 
( ‘hittenden, 


livered to the dormitori f the ¢ nd 
the Scientifie School 

During the past vear careful record been 
ke pt of the amounts earned | men Tro rk 


to which they hi 


the Bureau of 


individual items of work | hee to 
students directly through tl] bur 1 dur ha 
the nine 1 ths of the universit ear, from 
which the men have reported total earnings of 


$19,646.88, 


to men for the summer from i the est 
mated total income is B14 500, rand t tal 
of 357,146.88 «¢ irned dur gy thet 1 ths 
On the basis of former computat 3 it esti 
mated that approximately 700 students in the 
university support themselves in part, ear! gr 
an average tT trom zu PIU ¢ l each 
year they are at Yal 

Amounts earned students i rk | 


tained directly the bi 


has been : 
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Amount 


No. of Men Earned 


Canvassing 36 $912.34 
Care of furnace 3 113.00 
Care of lawns l 10.75 
Collecting 3 32.71 
Service in University Dining 
Hall 22 3,024.75 
Musie 9 83.55 
Service in return for room 19 1,037.25 
Salesmanship in stores t 212.50 
Tutoring 20 1,554.30 
Typewriting and stenogray 23 645.5 
Ushers, guarding, et 18 26.00 
Waiting upon table 73 5,544.60 
Work during Christmas recess 58 586.26 
Clerical . : 98 1,878.83 
Unclassified .. : : 4 684.51 
Total term-time positions... .2,007 $19,646.88 
Total summer positions 175 17,500.00 
Totals in calendar year 182 $37,146.88 
NEW YORK STATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Tue New York State department of educa- 
tion awards each year 750 scholarships, each 
of which entitles the holder to receive $100 a 
year for a period of four years to aid in the 
He may go 
for his the 
state of New York which is of college grade 
Each 


there is prepared, from the records of the Edu- 


completion of a college education. 


education to any institution in 


and of approved standards. summer 
cation Department, a list of the names of all 
pupils residing in each county who became en- 
titled to college entrance diplomas under re- 
gents rules during the preceding school year. 
That list shows the average standing of the 
pupils in the several subjects on which each 
of such diplomas was issued. The list is ar- 
ranged in order of merit and scholarships are 
awarded to pupils in that order. Five scholar- 
ships are awarded each county annually for 
each assembly district therein. Vacancies in 
the county lists are filled from a “ state list 
composed of the names of all pupils who are 
not appointed to scholarships in the counties 
of their residence, arranged in the order of 
their merit as shown by their average stand- 
ings on the several county lists. 

The 738 students (361 men and 377 women) 
to whom scholarships have been awarded this 
as follows: 


vear are attending institutions 
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Cornell 
Hunter 
Syracuse 
College of the City of New York 
a. M. Xe 


State College for Te 


Columb 


Barnard 


Rensselaer Polyte 
St. Lawrence 
Hamilton 

Alfred, Colgate, 
D’Youville, New 
Hobart, 
Fordham, 


Mount St. 


Wells 

Rochelle, William Sn 
Polytechnic Institute of Brook 
Clarkson 


Vincent, St. 


College of Te 
Bonaventure 
and ( ollege 


Joseph’s Seminary 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

PRESIDENT CHarLEs F. Tuwina, of Wi 
Reserve University, has announced th: 
turers on the McBride Lecture Fund 
In the months of November and D 
ber they include Dr. John Dewey, prof: 


year. 
philosophy, Columbia University; Dr 
Henry Hanus, professor of history and 
teaching, Harvard University; Dr. H. M 
Stephens, professor of history, the UT 

of California, and Dr. J. Estlin Carpent: 
emeritus of Manchester C 
The first lectures 
Professor Dewey on the general topic 
Changing Education.” On Friday, Nove 
5, he speaks on “ The Social Demands 
Change,” and on Saturday, November 6 
“ How the Schools are Meeting the De 


principal 
Oxford, England. 


THe tenth anniversary of the found 
the college for teachers of the Univer 
Cincinnati will be celebrated on Novem! 
in MeMicken Hall. A luncheon will b 
the alumni former student 


to which and 


the teachers college are invited. A | 
the college will be given and appropr 


William P. B 


arrany 


dresses made. Dean 
chairman of the committee on 
AMONG the speakers before the annu 


ing of the Nebraska State Teachers As 





] 


i 


( 


r 


l 
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in Omaha from November 3 to 5, 
ssor Paul Shorey, head of the depart- 
ireek in the University of Chicago; 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, head of the 
nt of history; and Associate Pro- 
ink M. Leavitt, of the School of 


emory of Robert Curtis Ogden, who 
August 6, 1913, will receive tribute 
southern friends at a public meeting 
n Richmond on November 26, when 
i's associates will commemorate his 
to the cause of education in the 
states. It is proposed to erect a 
to Mr. Ogden in the form of an 
at Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
vhose trustees he was president for 
rty years. 
L Parntevé, professor of mathematics 
niversity of Paris and professor of 


es in the Paris Polytechnic School, 


made minister of education in the 


French cabinet. Professor Agaoghlo 


d 


Bey, of Constantinople University, 


appointed Turkish minister of edu- 


ArTHUR WituiaM Ricker, distinguished 


vsicist and educator, principal of the 
ersity of London from 1901 to 1908, died 


ver 


nber 1, aged sixty-seven years. 


ustus Jay Du Bors, for thirty years pro- 


er 


M 


+ 
i 


e 


civil engineering in the Sheffield 
School, Yale University, died at his 


New Haven, on October 19, at the age 


six years. 


deaths are announced of the Rev. 
Charles M. Charroppin, S.J... an 
er, and formerly head of the depart- 


r 


r 


ers 


science of St. Louis University, and 
hael J. Tully, S.J., who had occupied 
of chemistry in Boston College, at 
ss, St. Francis Xavier and Fordham 


t. 


E.rten E. Leacu, whose death in 


cott, Mass., is announced, began to 


Boston when eighteen years of age 


nued for fifty-two years, retiring at 


ot seventy. 


Proressor Freperick L. OLMsteap has re 
signed from the Charles Eliot chair of land 
scape architecture at Harvard University to 
which he was elected in 1903 

Dr. Wittiam G. Spriver has been elected 
professor of neurology in the medical school 
of the University of Pennsylvania, filling the 
vacancy made by the resignation of Dr. 
Charles K. Mills. Dr. Mills has been elected 
professor emeritus. 

Dr. Joserpu E. DeCamp, last year assistant 
in the department of psychology at the Uni 
versity of Illinois, has been appointed in 
structor in psychology at the University of 
California. His place at Illinois has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. Gerold Wich 
mann, A.B., of the University of Chicago 

Dr. FLorence C. Cuitp has been appointed 
medical inspector in the Division of Child Hy- 
giene of the Philadelphia Bureau of Health. 

Proressor E. M. Lennerts, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota general extension division, 
has written a new geography of Minnesota 
which is designed for the children of the upper 
grades of the state. The book contains much 
information not elsewhere readily available 
and considerable space 18 devoted to the water 


power and waterways of Minnesota. 


At the November meeting of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers, Professor L. C. Karpinsky, of the 
University of Michigan, will give a paper on 
the story of algebra After this paper an 
hour will be devoted to the discussion of the 
place of the history of mathematics in ele 


mentary science. 


Marcaret Harwoop (Radcliffe, ‘07), later 
at Harvard Observatory until June, 1912, and 
since then, by annual award, astronomical 
fellow of the Nantucket Mar Mitchell As 
sociation, has been appointed for an indefinite 
term fellow of the association and director of 
its observator' This year, vi ! is the 
“ quadrennial ” provided for the fellowship, 
Miss Harwood is studying at the University 
of California. Her: ear at the Nantucket 
Observatory will begin June 15, 1916. A five 


hundred dollar Maria Mitchell fellowship for 
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research work at Harvard Observatory will be 


available for the three years 1916 to 1919. 


THe New York City Board of Estimate has 
refused to include in the 1916 budget a larger 
sum for the board of education than was ap 
propriated this year The day elementary 
school service probably will not be touched, 
but the recreation centers, public lectures and 
some other things will be suspended or re- 
duced. “If the board of estimate,” Superin- 
tendent Maxwell is reported to have said, 

imagines that with an increase of $10,806 in 
average daily attendance the schools ean be 
administered during 1916 for the same money 
that was spent in 1915, it is making a mis 


take.” 


Twenty children, most of them girls, rang 
ing in age from 7 to 17 years, lost their lives 
on October 2 in a fire which destroyed St. 
John’s Parochial School. Another girl has in- 
juries which are regarded as probably fatal, 
while others were less severely hurt. The 
building, which was three stories high, was 
without fire-escapes The 600 children in the 
building had hardly seated themselves for the 
morning session when the fire was discovered, 
and although most of them were guided to 
safety by Sisters of the Order of Notre Dame, 
who were their teachers, panic seized some as 
they neared the front door, and in their rush 
to escape they lost their footing and their bod- 
ies blocked the exit. 


As the result of an order passed by the 
Somerville, Mass., school committee, Tufts 
College students who intend to make teaching 
their profession will enjoy the privilege of at- 
tending the high school for observation, and 
will also be given an opportunity to practise 
teaching. In return for this privilege the col- 
lege will give free teaching courses to teach- 


ers in the Somerville schools. 


THE Interscholastic Scholarship Trophy 
which the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 


- 
+¥ 


offered last spring to the school whose bovs 
make the best record in the entrance examina- 
tions has been awarded to the Springfield 
Central High School. Only nine boys from 


this school presented themselves for examina- 


tion and 
honor list. 


New Hampsuire Corie 


admit to t 


craduation dipl yma 


or admiss 


tificate thi 


arbitrary 


eight of these won 


] 
he 


hool in th 


if 


rs 


several scho 


than that demanded for 


certificate, 


signed by the hig 
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freshman class 


] f 


ide. This gra 


is, but it is 


will no longer be required 


the colle cre 


t 
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TY m v} Tt x 
bh] de ni te 


college an¢ 


will enable 


Dean Tuomas ARKLE CLarkK, of 


versity of 
$194,542 w 
and Urban 
non-fratern 


fraternity 


oO every h n-sc 


ie has secured In 


} 
t assures the hol 
lurce it May issue 
ranking in eduea 


list of accredited 


I} 
a: 
a 


ty 


men earned $45.96: 


ate superinte 


linois, reports 


earned last ye: 


by students. 


th: 


( 


[Vor 


nee of his gradu 


I 


T 
svst 
time 
avnd 
ire s 


f 


t] 


t 


men earned $148,377 


tion of fraternity men working 


much larger than that of non 


By class s 


twenty-seve 


out of every 100 


n 


sophomores, 


seniors and one special. The largest 


earned by 
by a. write 


twenty-eigh 


in kitchen or dining room, 


J. Stepuens Tripp, of Prairie du S 


County, Wi 


an 
Jy 


t 


frat 


met! 


were freshmen, 


t 


twenty-five juniors, 


individual studer 


of songs. Five 
men earned, as 


com! 


t 


} 


a total 


r 


went 


who died last summer, 


in his will that after the death of 


ters, his brother and his mother-in 


be 


bulk of his 


University 


p 
of 


rope rty should 


Wisconsin. 


t 
( 
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} 
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the value of this endowment will haps on t verag , 
* OU), rv : 
versity of California has decided cerns, 
$38,000, from gift funds which came However. as ] 
te Mrs. Jane K. Sather, for the not pretend | 8 < ( 
"an esplanade, including monu- As I have. however. formers 
balustrades, walks, planting, ete., position of state printer in K 


Sather Campanile the 302-foot riod 
bel] tower just CO? iple ted on the oft the ~ I, ‘ ( 


mpus at Berkeley from Mrs. that I ar a posit t 


t of $200,000 for this purpose. The | torte ‘ 
just cast at Loughborough, in | ‘ ; 
their w to California se ; 


USSION AND CORRESPONDENCE rl 
rE PUBLICATION OF SCHOOL BOOKS 
Epiror OF Scuoot AND Society: My 000 to buy ditic ground, rge t plant 


} } 


s been called to the October 2 ind in 


publication in which Mr. John = making of scl The st 


severely crit es state pub 1 plant ! { ! 
books. He especially a ks $235,000 
Ontario and Kansas. Not being Necessarily ther re ¥ 
litions in either California delays in st hool 
I am not prepared to defend them. books. The stat ; for a | 
great deal of adverse criticism been operating under nifort 


California and her system of and had made five-year contracts for 1 t of 
n, part of which is probably the books to be used the s \ 
( fornia was the pioneer among the many of these contracts do not expire until 
matter of state publication of 1917 and these contracts embrace pra 
s and it would have been remark- all of tl lopted | : 1 in the 
mistakes had been made in _ schools. 
experiment into operation. Un- A gr 
lso the flood of corruption which the matter 1! workmanship of t that 
nundated California, in both a ire being published bv t tot 9 { 
da business wavy, affected the state criticisms are perhaps t: many of t 1 ar 
and of course did considerable not. I note that John Franklin Br tes 
cause of state publication. In n edit | supposed to be written by H 
it all the powerful publishing J. Allen in the W fa Beae 
country united in doing all they cisms in that article were <¢ prepared 


edit state publication in Cali- for Henry by 


f all this, however, my informa- and am 

state publication is more firmly criticisms in t litorial til they were sug 
California than ever and that gested to hin some rT then re eX ling] 

‘the work done in the state print- technical nd er ts ! which the est 


that tate 


is at least equal and per- edu rs d gr ‘ ir the res 
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typographical errors which might naturally be plates on a fair royalty rather than t 
expected in the first edition of the book, espe- inal manuscripts. 

cially as the state printer was much hurried in Now the experience of Kansas so f 
order to get the little primer out in time to pretty conclusively a few things. 1 
supply the schools. In the second edition these is that state publication is as 
these errors will be corrected. Every text-book that it will save to the people 
published contains errors in the first edition. not less than $200,000 per annum 
However, it can be said of the Kansas primer’ of their school books. 

that notwithstanding these minor errors, it has Second: Notwithstanding the dict 
stood the test. No complaints about it come Brown and other opponents of stat: 
to the commission from the teachers of the tion, the books printed by the stat: 


state. The book typographically and in the age better in both quality of 

matter of stock and binding will compare workmanship than the books put 

favorably with any primer on the market. school-book publishing houses. 
From a typographical standpoint the Kansas Third: Instead of increasing the 


history was justly subject to a good deal of political graft, it will free the state 
criticism. In the first edition a mistake was of the most corrupting influences in 
made in the stock used. It was also impossible ical life. Of those who in the } 
for the author to get pictures illustrating the attempted to corrupt our legislature a: 
early history of the state from which good ence our teachers in an illegitimate 
half-tones could be made. This fault is found representatives of certain book-publi 


in every book where illustrations have to be cerns have been the most flagrant ar 


made from old-time photographs. Notwith- ent offenders. T. A. Mc} 
standing these defects, which have been to a ScHooL TExt-BooK COMMISSION 


considerable extent remedied in a later edition, 


the Kansas history is proving to be a very A DANGEROUS TRADE 


popular book in the schools and, barring the To THE Epitor or ScHoon and Sov 
illustrations, which is not the fault of the various replies of the trustees of the | 
printer, the book will compare favorably in sity of Pennsylvania in the Doctor § 
printing and binding with any school history Nearing case have at last reached to 


on the market. of the fault resident in him, and th 
Our primary text-book on agriculture, pre- the intelligent is thereby the gainer. 
pared by the members of the agricultural col- It appears that he is a wage-earner 
lege faculty, is conceded to be equal if not yearly salary, with no rights whatever 
superior in every respect to any text-book on office. This is the characteristic and | 
agriculture used in grade schools anywhere phase of the modern social order. \ 
in the United States and is furnished to the employer — like a man’s looks 
pupils at not to exceed one half the price that 4° the sound of his voice, out the m 


An employer has the right to a socia 
of the pleasant. 


would be charged if the book were furnished by 
any outside publishing house. 

It is the policy of the State Text-book Com- Those of us who are somewhat inter 
mission where a book has passed through the the historical may profit by reflecting 
preliminary stages of criticism and correction comparative claims of the modern 
and has proved satisfactory as a text-book, to and his various agents of social 
publish such book on a royalty if a reasonable lawyer, preacher, journalist—and 
contract can be obtained. The state desires to John and his party prior to Magna ‘ 
have the benefit of the experience of book- is true enough that the aforesaid cl 
publishing houses as far as possible and, speak- not part and parcel of American cust 


ing generally, the commission prefers to rent it happens to be just a little ahead 








} 
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ideals. In Magna Carta, section 20, 
that even for a “ great offence” the 
y not be fined to his wainage, nor a 
t to his merchandise nor a lord to his 
joes not take much reflection to dis- 
t a college professor like any other 
er in the existing economic régime 
worse off than a villain in England 
thirteenth century after Magna Carta. 
llain was assured at least of his liveli- 
But the workingman of to-day is 
it, often penniless and always dis- 
into a world dominated by men who 
any expression at all of opinion re- 
the social order as dangerous to them. 
the South, after stating my own 
as to the social situation of the 
1 people, I asked a state governor 
my views differed from those of 
ners. “In no way,” he answered. 
” T asked, “ why do white people resent 
[ say on the matter?” “Oh, well,” he 
ed, as he shrugged his shoulders, 
s a difference. We Southerners never 
bout the matter. We have settled it.” 
an who in this age even teaches eco- 
or sociology becomes a suspect. The 
f the world resent any consideration at 
the foundations and principles of the 
order. They may profess otherwise, 
e universal experience of teachers is that 
a former age when churchmen ruled, it 


erilous to be a teacher of philosophy, so 


it is perilous to be even a conventional 


der of the system by which business 
intain their hold upon us all, including 
lleges and the schools. 
Wm. E. CHANCELLOR 


OSTER, OHIO, 


QUOTATIONS 


COST OF THE GARY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Wit 


? is ap- 


as a magic word in educational dis- 


lH inereasing frequency “ Gary’ 


ns—a word synonymous with all things 


particularly with economy. If the 


| tax is running too high, “ Garyize” the 


make double use of the school plant 
eut in half the plant investment and 


the cost of maintenance and operation and 
reduce materially the cost of instructior 
Such is the frequently and glibly prescribed 
antidote for growing tinancial burdens of edu 
eating children. I have vet to hear or to se 
in print one definite, practical statement con 
cerning expense reduction under the Gary 
system. This slight omission from the discus 
sion is perhaps pardonable, since detinite facts 
in this matter have been notoriously difficult 
to secure. Hence, the following facts taken 
from a recently issued report of the auditor 
of the Gary schools and covering the school 
year ending July 31, 1915, compared with sim- 
ilar facts in the Minneapolis schools, should 
be of peculiar interest. | present these tacts 
merely as facts, not as arguments either for 
or against the Gary plan. 
Not all of the Gary s 


enough to permit the approved “ unit school 


thools are large 


plant,” so called; in fact only four employ 
more than seven teachers each. Hence, only 
the largest two plants, the Emerson and the 
Froebel, are considered in these comparisons. 
These schools employ respectively 31 and 57 
teachers, and enrolled last year a total of 
2742 pupils, nearly 60 per cent. of the entire 
Gary enrollment. Each of these buildings 
contains kindergarten, common school and 
high school. “ We believe,” says the Gary 
report, “that much waste is eliminated by 
placing all grades under the direction of one 
faculty.” Indeed, all the Gary high-school 
pupils, 316 in number, are in these two build- 
ings. They constitute eleven and one half 
per cent. of the enrollment in these buildings. 
In all the Minneapolis schools, with which 
these comparisons are made, over sixteen and 
one half per cent. of the pupils are in high 
schools. Since it costs about twice as much 
per high-school pupil as per elementary pupil, 
it is evident that the cost comparisons are de- 
cidedly to the advantage of Gary, as the per- 
centage of high-school pupils involved in the 
Gary expenses is so much smaller than in the 
Minneapolis expenses. Following are a few 
facts and comparisons. 

The Gary school plant, used “ double time,” 
represents an investment of $292 per pupil 
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using it; the Minneapolis plant (total valua- 


tion $8,000,000) represents an investment of 
$155 per pupil using it. 

The cost of maintaining the Gary plant, 
mainly repairs and replacements, which, as 


every one knows, is quite new, was $4.91 per 
pupil using it; the cost of maintaining the 
Minneapolis plant, a large part of which is old, 
as every one knows, was $3.38 per pupil. 

The cost of operating the Gary plant jani- 
fuel, light, 


was $6.89 per pupil using it; that of operating 


tors, water, power and supplies— 


the Minneapolis plant was $4.59 per pupil 
using’ it. 

The cost of 
supervision in Gary was $3.54 per pupil; in 
Minneapolis, $1.24. 


Teachers’ 


general administration and 


in Gary are low; they 


salaries 
average $849.57 per teacher. In Minneapolis 
they average $1,163.70, or 37 per cent. higher 
than in Gary. On the much lower salary scale 
it costs for teaching in Gary $27.11 per pupil; 
in Minneapolis, $29.89. Were 
aries in Gary on the same basis as the Min- 
heard the 


claim that the Gary plan provides any satis- 


teachers’ sal- 


neapolis salaries—we have never 
factory means of reducing salaries and main- 
taining quality of service—the cost per pupil 
for teaching would be in Gary $36.14 per 
pupil taught, as compared with $29.89 per 
pupil in Minneapolis. 

Gary schools 


Principals’ salaries in the 


average $1,620; in Minneapolis, $2,109, or 30 
per cent. higher. On the lower scale in Gary 
the cost of administration and supervision by 
principals and special supervisors was $2.53 
per pupil; the cost in Minneapolis was $2.79 
per pupil. With a salary scale on a par with 
that of Minneapolis the cost of this item in 
Gary would be $3.29. 

The above contains all the principal items 
of expense both in Gary and in Minneapolis. 
The total current expense per pupil served, 
not including text-books, 
are not furnished by the board in Gary, was 
in Gary $46.44, in Minneapolis $44.20. These 
figures do not include interest or depreciation 
At 4 per cent. in- 


which apparently 


on the plant investment. 
terest the investment of $292 per pupil in the 
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Gary plant would represent an annua] 
$11.66 per pupil; the investment of $155 po 
pupil in Minneapolis at the same rate rep; 
sents an annual cost of $6.20 per pup 
the r 


costs given above we have as the tot 


ing these interest charges to 
cost per pupil in Gary $58.10, in M 
$50.40. 

But there is one further considerat 
Wer 


nesota schools to be Garyized, whic} 


scale of teachers’ salaries. 
a somewhat lengthened school day 
ers as well as for pupils, this would 
be undertaken with any reduction in t 
ent salary scale. Very well, then, 
add to the Gary costs per pupil, wer 
imitate that plan here, $9.789, br 
total per pupil costs in a Garyized M 
lis school system up to $67.9, or 36 
more than at present. In round figur 
increase would amount to over $800,0 
year. 

The above is not all of the Gary pla 
The 


extensive use of the 


as expenses are concerned. 
famed for the 
evenings, Saturdays and throughout 
mer. None of the current expenses 
uses are included in the above figur A 
cording to a statement in the Gary rep 
expenditure for evening schools is 15 per 
cent. of that for day schools. A corres 
ing expenditure in Minneapolis would 
to over $300,000 per year, as against t 
$25,000 that we now find it so hard to d 
to this worthy object. 

It is possible that the Minneapolis schools 


could be Garyized at much less expens 


that shown in the city where this plan orig 


nated and where it has been longest i 
tion; or it is possible that the improvem« 
the Minneapolis schools, Garyized, wou 
worth $800,000 per year and that the tax 
ers would gladly pay the cost. As I said 


toy - 


the outset, I am not arguing either 
against Garyism, I am merely contributing 2 
few definite and pertinent facts to a su 
that has long and sorely needed such a ¢ 

bution.—Statement by Superintendent F. E a 


Spaulding of Minneapolis. 
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THE CONTROL OF UNIVERSITIES 
doubtless fitting and natural that the 
Times should find university pro- 
‘chartered libertines of speech,” given 
whenever the 
the of 
lead them to question any features 
The position 


much foolish babbling,” 
investigations university 
existing economic order. 
Times in such matters is firmly estab- 


I am sure, grudges eco- 


nd no one, 
terests such a competent organ. 
{ tain statements and implications of your 


| of October 10, on academic freedom, 
1 “ The Philadelphia Martyr,” 
pen to discussion. You apparently 
vround that a modern university is a 
conducted fac- 

d that if for any reason the utterances 


seem, 


institution like a 


within or without the univer- 


objectionable to the trustees, 


cher, 

are 
othing more to be said. This view 
y makes the trustees owners of a pri- 
Perhaps I am mistaken in 
nderstanding of the of The 

I hope I But statements 
“right ” of the trustees not to 


dertaking. 
position 
am. your 
vas the 
the appointment of Dr. Nearing; that 
teachers profess views “which set on 
teeth of the sedate members of the 
ration”; that “the trustees are not ob- 
1 to give reasons for dismissal,” give that 
essilon. 
ly any Case, a discussion by The Times of 
er modern universities should be con- 
d as privately owned and managed insti- 
or as essentially public institutions, 
esponsibilities to the public, would be 
Doubtless college professors are attached to 
* jobs and salaries. Even if they are as 
jue in that regard as The Times would im- 
I am quite sure that they will be satisfied 
any adjustment of the difficulties con- 


ted with the control of universities which 


is based upon recognition that the modern 


versity is in every respect, save its legal 
wement, a public institution with public 
esponsibilities. They are only too well aware 


in many of our institutions of learning 
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it is the legal right of a body me! who 
are, educationally speaking, outsiders) to dis 
miss any teachers whose views set r teeth 
on edge, and give no reasol But the ha 

been trained to think of the pursu d ex 
pression of truth as a pul funct to be 
exercised in behalf of the interests t thei 
moral employer—society as a whole. Cons 

quently they regret, and are fast coming to r 
sent, arbitrary exercises of a legal right based 
upon the conception of the relat of a f 

tory employer to his employee. They ask for 
no special immunities or privileges for them 
selves Thev will be content, for their own 
protection, with any system which protects the 
relation of the modern university to the pub 
lic as a wl le Jol Ds ( presid t Amer 
ican Association of | ersit Professo1 i 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


The Educational Revie Vovembe 
The Wisconsin sit ! lose ] ' 
The part time principle in educatior P. R. Kolbe 
The high school ny ira Hele Babeock Latha 
The bureau of attendance and fare of the 
New York City public schoo! system aul 
Klapper. 
Educational possibilities of the motion p ré 


Lawrence A, Averil 


The process of examining Frank K. S« st 
Rel us Educat ie he 

The training and supply of professior workers 
in religious education 

The report of the cour ft re s education 
Walter S. Athearn, Frank G. Wat Warre I 
Behan, Henry F Cope J sep \l A(rtman 

The child and the church: Geor A. ( Herbert 
W. Gates, William E. Gardne He B. Robins, 
Hugh H. Hartshorne 

The employing church and the training of its pro 
fessional ministers: H. Pa bouglass 

The common task of the trair gs l and the 
theological seminary James E. Met ) 
The Catholic Educational Revue November 

The essential place f religion ind ed itio 
Anna B. West. 

The pre-Socratic use of Vuxyn as a term for the 
principle of motior ntinued): St. Thomas 
Aquinas, O.S D. 
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Shakespeare’s family and his early life at Strat 
ford: Thomas Q. Busley. 

LETTER FROM THE COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION, NEW JERSEY, TO 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND 

SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 
OF SCHOOLS 


Tue opening of our public schools with more 
than 500,000 children is an event of great 
moment not only to children, parents and 
teachers but especially to you superintendents 
and principals who are immediately respon- 
sible for the work of the schools. The grave 
responsibility which rests upon all who are en- 
gaged in the training of the young, I trust, 
has impressed you with the opportunities for 
real service which you enjoy. 

Permit me in this letter to call your atten- 
tion to some phases of work to which the super- 
visor may well give heed in order that he may 
most effectively serve the young people for 
whose education he is largely responsible. 

1. No school system will succeed without the 
hearty cooperation of the fathers and mothers 
of the children. This cooperation oftentimes 
is not secured because no opportunity is given 
the patrons to participate. Parents should be 
interested in nothing so much as in the educa- 
tion of their children and they will not with- 
hold even the best things from them once they 
are persuaded that these things make for their 
welfare. It is hoped, therefore, that superin- 
tendents and principals will encourage the 
formation of Parent-Teachers’ Associations or 
similar organizations in every school district. 
In districts where this is not feasible parents 
should be called together, at least occasionally, 
through the school year in order that the aims 
and purposes of the school may be explained 
to them. Conferences between parents and 
teachers should be encouraged and supervisors 
should make it possible for each teacher to 
know the parents of her pupils. It is un- 
reasonable to expect the best results when par- 
ents and teachers do not know and therefore 
oftentimes do not understand each other. 


2. Perhaps there is no better way to secur 
this cooperation than by planning s 
work of the school in such a way as t 
it to the life outside of the school. B 
and parents will be interested in arit} 


problems occurring on the farm, in the st 


factory, are brought to the school for s 

in botany, if the study results in an 

vield of bushels of corn per acre, 

the quantity of vegetables raised on 

plot of ground; or in English compositi 

they realize through use its value in c 

cating with others on matters of vital ji r 

tance to them. By guiding pupils in t 

tion of home projects which are m 

and assisting them in bringing thes« 

to a successful issue, much of the pur 

work of the school may be taught a 

through an application to these interesting 

problems. . 
3. Another way of securing the cooperat 

of the community is possible through 

struction of adults by lectures on special phases 

of work in which the community is int 

through evening schools, and by maint g 

short courses in poultry raising, fruit r 

ete. Nearly every community has one or 

individuals, who through natural aptitude 

practical experience and study, are emir 

qualified and more than willing to instru 

other members of the community in subjects it Sy 

which they are interested. The school s 

be a source of inspiration to the whol 

munity and a means of dispensing infor: 

on the most approved methods of carry 

all phases of activity in a community. Pupils 

especially in rural communities, should | 

taught that they will come to regard the sc! 

in this light. The school which fails to deve! 


this attitude in the boys and girls falls short of P 
utilizing its greatest opportunity. 
4. Emphasis on the foregoing would M 


urally result in using the school as a 


munity center. It is in this way that the sc! 
may render its greatest service to the entire 
community. Here, fathers and mothers, sons 8 
and daughters should frequently gather 

only to be instructed but also for recreation 


and for the discussion of such public questions 
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1 to the community. Here also par- 7. The supervisor should also pr le means 
listen to debates by the younger ffor increasing the efficiency of teachers in 
rs of the community and encourage by _ servic He may do this at teachers’ meet 
sence contests of various kinds—spell- ings, general and_ special establishing 
hmetie, athletics, ete. At such gather- reading circles, and by class demonstrat 
there is an opportunity for the develop- given by the strongest teachers in the systen 
sanction of community customs, in which the best methods of teaching ar 
discussion, through mutual conces-  lustrated by actual practise. There are in 
1 for arousing interest and enthusiasm every county, in fact in many districts, teach- 
customs on the part of the young’ ers with a message for other teachers. Th 
ll result in a solidarity of community supervisor should know these and should use 
feeling so much needed in all com- them to stimulate other teachers 
It is desirable that to the study 
individual to inaugurate and stimu- of professional books and class demonstrations 
work when there is no one else to there sl ould be provided means of growth f Tr 
idoubtedly the superintendent or the teachers. Usually they will provide. thes 
g principal. However, he should be jeans themselves if thev are oi le to real 
by the teachers, and in rural schools sho need. In view of th atte of thy 
ers should assume the leadership. jf. our children enter when t! a iia sat 
. requently half of the rural teachers are spey can not be proper ald 
d or new to their positions, lacking  ,),, Jive lives that have been so restricted bs 


re il »f orshi >] £ > ( 1 
I in Ie der hip or being unable to routine that they have ceased to grow 
nd quickly a knowledge of conditions, & Tm oll scor talks ond confesencns with 


ssary to call the attention of teach- | OT ae a 
‘ a : os ailieael teachers emphasize “doing. Learn to do by 
s service DY suggestion, DV developing . 9 . e 
- i doing” applies not only to the development of 

» attitude, and by example. a oan a ee . 
; skill in manipulating figures, in using tools, 

6. In order that the schools may open with ; , | . 
° o_o or some other form of motor reaction, but It 1s 
st possible friction teachers should > 
, vag also tremendously significant in developing 
‘county superintendent or supervising ; ’ > ae . 
1 > . . ideas. No one can be ful \ assured of his 
pal before the opening of the schools, . ee ' 
é' . . : ideas until they have been made vivid through 
S] attention should be given at these . ; 
‘3 . ; , expression. It is only when ideas have been 
meetings to untrained and _ inexperienced : 
. . . . expressed through motor reaction that they 
rs. Suggestions could be given which Ww 1; TI 
1] . really lve. ie motor phases of education 
enable them to reduce the waste which 
: . r 0 this account be neglected withou 
ssarily results when a teacher begins her ‘°®" ™ [oe ) 
, , serious triment to the mental life 
thout any conception of the work of erious detrimen ne men 
. . 9. The v onograph on “School Hy- 
ng. At such meetings there might be - The new m " 


issed, “ The Care of the School Room,” 
Grading of the Pupils,” “ Proper Conduct of 
Pupils Both In and Out of the School Room.” of thought and effort has been expended on 
llow to Conduct a Recitation,” “ Use of the this bulletin and it is hoped that it may so 
stimulate supervisors and teachers as to trans- 


giene and Safety ” will be ready for distribu- 


tion early in September. An unusual amount 


Monographs,” especially in rural districts the 
n “The Making of School Programs,” and form the teaching of physiology May I ask 


ther topics as would readily occur to you to urge your teachers to enter int the 


rt supervisor. In rural schools teachers spirit of the suggestions and to insist that 
should be given the classification of the pupils pupils put into practise what they have 
e amount of work covered during the _ learned. The importance of developing 


ling year so as to avoid unnecessary strong healthy bodies should always be em- 
ication. phasized. To this end urge teachers to fol- 
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low the suggestions on play and the use of 
games. 

See to it, so far as possible, that the school 
rooms are well lighted, heated and ventilated; 
that the desks are adapted to the growing 
children; that the children are taught proper 
sitting and standing postures; and that they 
develop such an attitude toward these things 
that they will be observed in daily life. 

10. Endeavor to impress upon your teachers 
that the formal phases of reading, writing, 
elling and arithmetic may be taught in con- 
rie ct on with ( ther phase 5 of the SC lessons 
which give meaning and significance to them. 
With a motive for mastering the formal difh- 
culties, these subjects may be taught readily 
and effectively by following methods sug- 
gested in the monographs. No excuse what- 
ever should be accepted for poor results in 
these subjects. Pupils must be taught to read, 
write, spell and cipher. 

11. I know that, so far as lies in your 
power, you will impress upon school officials 
the necessity of supplying the apparatus, text- 
books and stationery needed to carry on the 
work successfully. When supplies are not 
provided it is usually because boards of edu- 
cation do not realize that a teacher without 
apparatus is as helpless as a carpenter would 
be without tools. Emphasize also the impor- 
tance of securing at least good paper, pens, 
pencils and ink. Frequently the opinion pre- 
vails that children may learn to write with 
any kind of pen or even the poorest paper but 
that when they once have learned to write, 
i. e., when they are in the upper grades or 
high school, better supplies are needed. Of 
equal importance with the variety, quantity 
and quality of supplies is their prompt and 
proper distribution. To deliver supplies in 
November and December, when school opens 
in September, means not only a lack of sup- 
plies for a month or two but it means a dis- 
couraged teacher and in many cases an atti- 
tude of indifference to all work on the part of 
both teacher and pupils that will not readily 
be overcome. 

12. Many of our schools have introduced so- 


called “special subjects,” manual training, 


cooking, sewing, physical training, 
etc., and have provided special teachers 
this instruction. This work, howev: 
not be regarded as separate from 
lated to the other school exercises | 
be related at every possible opport 
regular work of the school, for ex 
work in manual training should 
definitely with the drawing, geogra 
metic, ete. To produce the best res 
must be conferences between the t 
these “special subjects’ and the reg 
ers. In too many cases the spe 
feels that her responsibil 
class is assembled and ceases wher 
is dismissed. Thx special teacher s} 
some responsibility in the contr 
school, should understand the ain 
school and should have sympathetic r 
ship with the other teachers. 

You will have the assistance and 
operation of this department in bringing 
your efforts to a successful issue. 


C. N. Ke: 





EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 


STUDENT BODY AT A NUMBER OF UNI 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

THE accompanying table shows numeri 
for the academic year 1914-15 the zeograp! 
distribution of the student body, exclusiy 
summer sessions, of twenty-nine Americar 
versities, five New England colleges for m 
five colleges for women, one eastern and 
western school of technology, and one Pen! 
sylvania college and engineering school. 1! 
corresponding figures for 1910-11 appear 


the issue of Science for October 25, 1912 


Figures for 1904-05, 1906-07, 1907-08 
1908-09 appear in earlier issues, this st 
being the sixth of its kind. To the list 
universities appearing in the last tabl 
been added the University of Cincinnati, \ 
York University, the University of Pittsburg 
Tulane University of Louisiana and West 
Reserve University. 

The order according to the number of 
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he North Atlantic Division for 
ties located in that division is New 

ia, Cornell, Harvard, 


and Princeton 


Syracuse, 
Pennsylvania, Yale 
P efon having representations of 


idents, Vew York having as 


1. Of the western universities 


its hold on this division, 
as against 638 in 1911 
follows 
nsin with 99, Cin- 


W: st- 


with 138, 


nots 


88. Northwestern with S87 


h 73, and the two far western 
California nd Stanford—with 
respectively he representations 


largest at 


state are 
th the exception of the Connecticut 

is exceeded in five other univer- 

Yale leading. Among delegations from 
lersev, New York University leads, fol- 
Columbia and Pennsylvania. Prince- 

( ell, Yal Harvard. 
e largest enrollment from New York, 

\ ue 


Harvard, Pennsylvania, Michigan 


and Columbia 


York University, Suracuse, Cor- 


on. From Pennsylvania Pittsburgh 
than institution Penn- 
nd these are followed by Cornell, 
Yale, 


its sister 


Michigan, Columbia and 


Herverd. 
Considering the colleges for men and tech- 
ols, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

eads in student enrollments from the 
Atlantie with Dartmouth, 
Wesleyan, Williams, Bowdoin. 

1 Purdue following. It 

hat in Connecticut Wesleyan leads; in 


Division 
Am- 


is to be ex- 


Bowdoin; in Massachusetts, the Massa- 


Institute of T chnology: Lehigh in 


Pennsylvania, and in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, Dartmouth. From New Jersey, 
attracts the greatest number; from 
New York Dartmouth, and from Rhode Island 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
One third of the students at Amherst come 


Massachusetts as against 27 per cent. in 


1911 and 43 per cent. in 1906. From its home 
Bowdoin draws two thirds of its student 


ent while previous tables show approxi- 
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hams is drawing eve 1 larger proportion tl 


than twice as many for Dart» has New 
Hampshire. / iws slig more than 
half 53 per cent f its students from Penn 
sylvania as against 56 per 1911 and 60 
per cent. in 1906, while Purdu s be ing 


more attractive 


in Indiana, 86 


per cent. being Hoosiers as 
against 76 per cent. at previous rec] gs. 
Of the universities in the Atlantie Division 


Pittsburgh draws the largest part of its enroll 


ment from its own state, namely 93 per cent 
irk approximately 
while New 


State 


Syracuse draws from New Y« 
the same as in 1911—S85 per cent 
York Univers a), dr 
nd Columbia 63 per cent.—a 
1911. 
coming more popular with New Y« 


iws from the 
74 per cent. 


very slight increase over is be- 
rk students, 
drawing 62 per cent. as against 55 per cent. in 
1911 and 56 per cent. in 


of the students at 


1906. Sixty per cent 


Virginia indicate Virginia 


as their state of residence, an increasing pro- 
portion over previous reports. Fifty-two per 
cent. of the students at Johns Hopkins are 
from Maryland, a distinct increase over the 
per cent. of 1911 which was 41. Harvard 
seems to be drawing from outside states with 


greater power. In 1906, 54 per cent. of its 
Massachusetts; in 
1915, 46 cent. 


most 


students were residents of 
1911, 50 


Pe min sylvan la 


per cent. and in per 


shows the astonishing 
change, drawing now only 


students from the Keystone State, 


10 per cent. of its 
whereas in 
previous reckonings the was 67. 


One third of Yale’s students hail from Con- 


percentage 
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Western Division 7S ] 194,| 118 18 107 5 il 4 Il Io P 
Arizona 22 l 4 6 2 2 l l 7) 2 l 
Cahfornia S012 6 71 33 74 32 l i) ll l 36 l $ 
Colorado $2 29 17 37 8 9 l 4 35 2 ) 
Idaho 23 5 6 4 5 s 12 ) 
Montana 11 if) 5 7 6 l 31 23 
Nevada 22 2 l 2 l l 7 1 
New Mexico 2 4 3 7 l 5 4 
Oregon 114 3 18 6 15 8 ) 14 2 2 
Utah 32 1 27; 23 14 i) l 8 2 
Washington 92 1 22 20 20 ll 4 30 17 
Wyoming 2 3 1 7 2 2 13 l 2 
Insular and Nor ntigquous Terr 3 19 43 I¢ 19 I 4 } vA 4 
Alaska 5 2 l 
Canal Zone 2 l l l 
Hawaiian Islands 15 4, 17, #10 8 1 2 7 4 
Philippine Islands 15 5) 10 1 7 1 3 s j 
Porto Rieo 6 14 4 3 2 25 
Total 5689 2292 6725 4944 4455 5774 2521 2622 912 2460 6647 3767 3139 374 


necticut as in 1911 and in 1906, and Princeton consin. Among the colleges Lehigh agai 
also remains consistent in attracting, as aec- the best showing in the South Atlantic divis 
cording to previous records, approximately one drawing more than half from Maryla: 
fifth of its enrollment from its own state. ever. Massachusetts Institute of T: 

In the South Atlantic Division of states, attracting an increasing number fror 


; 


fat 


Virginia naturally has the largest following, tion. Comparing by individual st 
with Johns Hopkins next. Six of the univer-  sylvania naturally leads in Delaware at 
sities in the North Atlantic Division follow, Hopkins in Maryland; Cornell leads 
namely: Pennsylvania, Columbia, Cornell, Har- District of Columbia; Tulane in Flor 
vard. Princeton and Yale, and then two of the Pittsburgh in West Virginia, and Colur 
North Central Division, Michigan and Wis- Georgia, North and South Carolina. 
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nd Tulane in order naturally top the 
Central Then 
jan (161 as against 97 in 1911); 
150-133); Cincinnati (136); Vir- 
127): Illinois Harvard 
Yale (107-90), Vissourt (103- 
Wisconsin, Northwestern, Penn- 

50 


South Division. 


(128-73) ; 


and 


ind than 


ch from this division. 


Princeton draw more 


The largest 
n from individual states is found 
Alabama: Tu- 


universities: 


wing 


AND 
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. Pennsylvania and Virginia; 
Arkansas: Illinois 


tucky: Cine 


Ke nh- 


nsin; 


Louisiana: Tulane and M pp 
Tulane, Virginia and ( 1; Oklahoma: 
Missouri, Kansas VU d_ Illinois 
Tennessee: Colun ! } l nd Corne 
Texas: Texas, Tulane and Yale. 

The order by registrations from t North 
Central Divisior >; utions 
located in that reg is Mic n, Illinois 
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Peru - I 

Urug | 2 

j i 

Aust H | é 

Belg | 2 

Bulgaria l 2 l 

Denma ] 

Ir < 

Ger Any \ f 4 t 4 

( Brita i I ! ‘ s : y. l t 

Cir y 4 é 4 i 

H ind l 

It 2 l 

N we l l l 2 l 

Rumania l 

Russia l 2 4 2 2 ] $ 

Spau l 

Swede Pa l l 1 

bah te J | 2 

I ) 4 2 l 

| 1 ¢ f } f 8 ’ 

Cc ' ’ l l 22 bo l 72 

or ‘ l l 

India 14 6 l 4 l 7 

Japar 44 < 17 10 1 s 2 7 y. 

Persia l l ] ] 2 

Siar l l 

Perke 2 a ila a 

1/ ) 3 

Egypt | i 

Sout Al " y. é s 1 1 1 

Austral ! l 

Australia ‘ ~ = l . 

New Zealand l l l 

Tota I zn ir 175 t ISO 139 147 179 l at) 1] 2 171 43 lt 

[ United S HS9 2202 4044 44 1774 2521 2622 912 2460 6647 3767 3139 374 

Gr i'l . S64 22OS HO24 83 4602 59 9529 9652 923 2462 6818 3810 3155 3754 { 

* Includ tries I given 


Wisconsin, Northwestern, Ohio State, Minne- from 203 to 300, and Princeton’s 
sota, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, Kan- 236, while Cornell’s has dropped fr 
sas, Purdue Cincinnati Washinaton. The 530. Of the colleges for women S) 
last has an enrollment of 1,737 from this divi- in this division followed by Welles 
s10h, 3 nd the first, Vi higan, 5.367. Following Brun Vawr al d Vi. Hi ly ke. D 
this group are Harvard (668), Columbia, Yale, draws more than any ot 
Cornell, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Johns Hop- exc pt Purdu followed by the Mass 
ns. Pittshura Now Yor Syracuse, Tulane Institute of Technology. Williams 
d Virginia (25). Sinee 1911 Cornell has herst. California and Stanford d 
ce and Columbia and what more from this division 


Ya ave changed about. In four years Har- ibove colleges except Dartmout/ 
P 


s representation from this group has Purdue. Not considering the i 
r n from 658 to 668; Columbia’s from 514 each state Wisconsin continues t 


to 577; Yale’s from 523 to 531; Pennsylvania’s largest following from Illinois, 
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Harvard, Washin Jton, Cor- 


Smith In Indiana; Jilinois still 
ead, followed by Michigan, North- 

onsin, Columbia, Harvard, Penn- 
1 Cornell. In lowa: the order is 


Wise onsin, 
aska, 


estern Tllin is, 


Tllin Michia 
Harvard. In 
Michiaan. C 

In Michigan; 


’ 
mois 


1s, in 
Kan- 
lum- 
? Wisconsin, [Il Columbia, 
Harvard, Cornell, Yale. In Minne- 

estern,. Wisconsin. Harvard. IIli- 

in, Yale, Smit Colu In 


fo 


mhoid, 


AND 


Amherst 
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and third 


mn, leaving California 


ind Stan t f consideration, Michigan 
continues to hold its lead, with Columbia fo] 
| ng, ha changed places with Harvard, 
vhich 1 third. Vorthwestern continues to 


‘ tr s 100 students or mor Vichigan 
I t since 1911, now having 196 students 
rom this s against 22) Columbia 
ha treng | 1 its hold with 194 st idents as 


and 
134; 


186 in 1911 


P, nns ni 
ids in Arizona; 
Nevada; 


ania 71 
ainst 100. Cornell now i 
Wisconsin in Idaho; Michigan in 
Texas in New Mexico, and Nebraska in 
Wyoming. In California the order is Harvard, 
Yale, Michigan, Cornell. In Colo- 
. Northwestern, 
Wisconsin. Michigan, 

In Oregon; 


Columbia 


Colum- 
‘ale, Pennsylvania. 
- Northwestern. 
Harvard. In Washington; Michigan, North- 

bey) ] Pennsylvania, C 


s a ae ee 
The f wing tabulation 


lumbia. 

is prepared as a 
first 
con- 


brief recapitulation. Giving for each 


a university in a state (not 


institutions of that state) three 


each second place two points, 


one point, when 


the universities 


nd for each third place 


recko ed 


totals are 


stand by scores in the following order: 
Harvard. Northwestern, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisco Stanford, 
Cornell. Pennsylvania, Tulane, Virginia, Yale, 
Minnesola, New Y 
Pittshurah, Cine 
Johns He pkhins and 
No one of the other universities had 


Columbia, 


Cal fornia. nsin and 


rk, Princeton and Kansas, 
innat " Missou ra and Nebraska. 


and Ohio State, Texas 


Syracuse 


place and, therefore, is not included in this 


list. 


From the insular and non-contiguous terri- 


continues to draw more stu- 


tories, Cornell 
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lents than any other school on th 
d Cal 
in Alaska and the Philippin 
the Canal Zone: Cor 


Hawaiian Islands, and Michigan in P 


by Michigan at fornia. Cal 


vania in 


The war affected the enrollme 
students, especially European, in 

versities nsidered In a 
eastern universities, namely, Col 
sylvania, Harvard, Cornell, Ya 


ton, the number has dr py 1 f 
1910-11 to 783 in 1914-1 ly ] 
foreign delegation in these ins 
bered 540. Taking the group 
represented it e report for 1908—) 
same group in 1910-11 and 1914-1 
er of foreign students is, resp 


foreign students at that time f 1, 
year this number has dropped to 1 
ill of the institutions represented 


Sane T 
1,728 
Some groups of schools have 
Ss thers Taking, for instance, t 
twelve universities appearing in t!] 


1906-7, and that 
in 1914-15, 
ign students is as 
1,394. Similarly th 
Central group of 
1910-11, having an enrollment of 68 
students as against 543 in 1911. But 
group both J/linots and Michigar 

Asiatic 


territories, whi 


group in 1 
we find that the r 


follows: 898, 


institutions of 


states show an il 


increases from countries 


and non-contiguous 
than accounts for this favorable show 
total foreign delegation in the 42 

he accompanying tab! 


all of the 


we find that the largest d 


represented in t 
Considering institutions 
in the table, 
have been sent by the following 
China 566, Canada 333, Japan 185, 1 
Cuba 86, Great Britain and Ireland 81 
81, Brazil 62, Mexico 58, Germany 
Africa 47, 


Omitting the foreign 


tralia 48, South Centra! 


17, Russia 47. 











ns not appearing in the table 
arrive at the following com- 

i ‘nm case be i? gz 
he second those for 1911: 

Canada 318-344; Japan 172 

5-62: Great Britain and Ireland 
74-73; Mexico 56-193; Germany 
95-48: Australia 48-47; South 
Central America 41-31; Russia 

Of t 2,095 foreign students in the 
] ns represent d in the table 

North America, 146 from South 

32 from Europe, 902 from Asia, 56 
153 from Australasia. Omit 
nstitutions (Cincinnati, New 
Western Reserve) not included 

for 1910-11 and comparing the 

two years in question, the repre- 
North America dropped from 

) From South America it increased 
142, from Europe it increasd from 
Asia it increased from 662 to 

Africa it increased from 37 to 56, 
Austr lasia it inere ased from 52 to 


ix by far being from Asiatic 


ts the ranking of the univer- 
llows: North America; Pennsyl 
( nova, Harvard, Northwestern, 
Cornell, Yale. South America; 
Cornell. Illinois. Massachusetts 
‘ of Technology, Michigan. Europe; 
( mbia, California, Pennsylvania, 
Ya Asia: California, Illinois, Mich- 
( mbia, Cornell, Massachusetts Insti- 
nology. Africa; Michigan, Illi- 
Australasia; Pennsylvania, 
1 Northwestern. 
at have delegations of at least 
ts at each school are repre sented at 
g institutions: Canada; Harvard, 
Vorthwestern. Michigan. Yale, 
a, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
California, Illinois, Syracuse. Central 
Pennsylvania. Cuba; Cornell, Tu- 


ise, Columbia. Brazil; Pennsyl- 


Norway; Minnesota. Turkey; Yale, 
China: Michigan, Illinois, Cali- 
Cornell, Columbia, Massachusetts Insti- 
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should be taught in the schools by men and 
women possessing at least as broad scholar- 
ship and cultur ; a college training may 


afford. This is desirable in the interests of 


teacher, student and community. A college 


course in which half the work is non-musical 

modern languages, political or social science, 
a laboratory science, philosophy, psychology, 
or esthetics—and the other half musical 

requiring study of both theoretical and applied 
music has been found to work well at the 
University of Washington. Teachers with 
general cultural training are more sympathetic 
toward the presentation of music as one of a 


‘ 


great number of kindred culture influences 
that have been and are contributing to man’s 
progress. Such teachers can more quickly and 
uniformly inspire and stimulate creative ambi- 
tion in the student. They can more certainly 


beget that confidence in the community mind 


which must precede leadership. Such leader 
hip will ré t the clearer re tion of 
the rlue rt 1 ic stud enlarge the ppor 
tuniti r it, and hasten the day when our 


America) musie shall be as distinctive and 

well known as American letters. 

Elementary Music Education as a Basis for 
Secondary and Higher Music Education 
J. LAWRENCE Erp, director, School of Music, 
University of Illinois. 

Primary musical education, too long n 
glected by thoughtful educators, has been 
much exploited within late years, but not al- 
ways by persons who are properly equipped 
for the task. 

As much of the education of the race is and 
must be done in the homes, apart from school 
influences, so must musical education receive 
its initial impulse there. Hence the necessity 
for the creation of an “ atmosphere” or en- 
vironment. The alert music teacher is awake 
to the importance—as an ally—of mechanical 
instruments of all kinds and of community 
music, such as bands, choirs, orchestras and 
clubs. 

The training in music must come befor 


the training in technique, and pedagogical 


principles demand the presentation of one 


thing at a time in graded order. Even instru- 


mental study may be best bk 
medium of song, later translated 
struments. Rhythm especially 
taught more thoroughly, and good 
ing should be universal. There ea) 
ulne musicianship without it. 
Voice culture also needs emph 
scientific and thorough presentat 


True education being a continu 


there can be no sharp line of cleavag: 
primary and secondary or secondary and 
higher. It should be one unbroker 38 
from the cradle to the grave, t al] 
grades of the educational system d 
whole course should be at the publ Ss 
like the teaching of science or the nu nities 
Likewise, facilities for study should pro- 


vided by the State, and practise instruments 
furnished at low cost, as apparatus is fur. 


nished in the laboratories. 


Eurhythmics: Grace Situ, Berk: 

Kurhythmics is the term used in ] nd 
to designate the system of educat 
rhythm evolved within the last ten or twelve 
years by the Swiss musician and « ser, 
Emile Jaques-Daleroz This system em- 
braces rhythmic exercises, ear-training and 
improvisation. Although first invented for 
musicians, it was soon found that t] 
rhythm was not only beneficial as a prepara- 
tion for all music study, but it is also invala- 
able along general educational lines »xer- 
cises teaching note values, accent 


rhythm, phrasing, arrest and interchangé 


movement, muscular control and dissociation 
of movement are designed to estab! i 
communication between brain and bod | 
to develop the powers of the will, and of tl 


memory, perfect physical and mental s 
trol, and a high degree of concentration. For 
this reason the Dalcroze method is 1 being 
taught in a great many primary, intermediate 
and high schools throughout Europe, as well 
as in most of the principal conservatories 
The child thus trained to distinguish tones 
and rhythms, and to form mental images f 
time and note values, can begin the study 


any instrument with the same advantages ‘ 


the born musician. 














